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Influence of Communism on Education in Africa 


Part I: Egypt, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kenya’ 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


OMMUNISM loves to fish in troubled 
C waters,” said President Skerie of As- 
suit College, Egypt, to the writer, “and, 
unfortunately, there are far too many 
troubled waters in Africa today.” 

“Egypt is an open field for Communist 
activity,” said Kermit Roosevelt, of the 
United States Department of State, after 
a recent visit to Cairo. “Communism 
has in fact infiltrated Egypt more than it 
had done three years ago.” 

“We have no conclusive proof of Com- 
munist direction of the present Mau Mau 
disturbances in Kenya,” said a member 
of the staff of the American consulate in 
Nairobi, “but doubtless the men in the 
Kremlin are smiling with satisfaction at 
the troubles here and elsewhere in Africa 
and are ready to take a more positive 
part in them, if and when they think it 
desirable.” 

“In truth, the problems of Africa are 
the problems of the world,” wrote Win- 
ston Churchill in 1906, who as a young 
newspaper correspondent visited Kenya 

‘Eprror’s Nore: It is regretted that space 
Tequirements necessitate the division of Mr. 
Eells’ over-all view of Africa. Part I covers 
Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and Kenya. 
Part II, which will appear in the October issue, 
will cover thirteen other countries of Africa: 
Eritrea, Ethiopia, Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzi- 
bar, Somalia, French Somaliland, Libya, Tunisia, 


Algeria, French Morocco, Spanish Morocco, and 
Tangier. 


and Uganda almost a half-century ago. 
These phrases compactly summarize 
the situation in troubled Africa in 1953. 
From Cairo to Capetown, from Casa- 
blanca to Zanzibar, this vast continent 
with its millions of dark-skinned peoples 
of multiple languages and strange cus- 
toms, most of them chafing under some 
type of colonial rule, is seething with 
unrest, with suspicion, with friction, with 
nationalism, with racial consciousness, 
with anti-imperialism, and—along with 
all these—with increasing eagerness for 
more education and better types of edu- 
cation adapted to their special needs. 
The writer and his wife traveled al- 
most 15,000 miles through sixteen coun- 
tries in North and East Africa in the 
five months from December 1952 to 
May 1953. Unfortunately we had to 
leave untouched great areas of West 
Africa, Central Africa, and South Africa. 
We cherish no illusions that in such a 
comparatively brief visit we could under- 
stand completely the intricate back- 
grounds and complex problems of so 
many and such different countries and 
cultures. We concentrated on the ques- 
tion of the influence, direct and indirect, 
of Communist theory and practice in 
the educational systems of the sixteen 
countries visited. We talked with Amer- 
ican consular officials and with mission- 
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aries; with the education officials of 
many governments; with administrators, 
teachers, and students of public and pri- 
vate educational institutions from the 
primary school through the university; 
and we read many local books, maga- 
zines, special reports, and newspapers. 
Results of our experiences and observa- 
tions are presented in the pages which 
follow. 


Egypt 

When we arrived in Egypt the first 
of December 1952, there was still much 
talk and many evidences of the Janu- 
ary 26 riots ten months earlier in Cairo 
when seven hundred stores and offices 
in the heart of the business district were 
destroyed or gutted by fire, including 
the world-famous Shepheard’s Hotel and 
all the principal cinemas showing West- 
ern films. The latter have been rebuilt 
in a style that would do credit to New 
York or Hollywood, but the site of Shep- 
heard’s was still a blackened ruin when 
we arrived. 

Inquiry revealed the fact that many 
local university students had participated 
in these riots and that Communist leader- 
ship and assistance played an important, 
although probably not dominant, part 
in them. While primarily set off by re- 
action in Cairo to the friction in the 
Suez Canal Zone which culminated in 
the shooting of eight Egyptians and the 
wounding of seventy-four others at Is- 
malia, headquarters of the British Canal 
Zone administration, Communist leader- 
ship was not slow to take advantage of 
these troubled waters. The Cairo riots 
bore a striking resemblance to similar 
riots and plots executed by Communists 
in other countries. So-called “Freedom 


Battalions” were recruited among the 
students of most of the universities, and 
normal educational work came to a 
standstill for several weeks, all govern- 
ment schools, colleges, and universities 
being closed by Cabinet order. 

Four governments followed each other 
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in rapid succession in the six months fol. 
lowing the Cairo riots, culminating July 
23 in the coup d'état of General Moham.- 
med Naguib and the group of young 
army officers which resulted in the quick 
forced abdication of King Farouk and 
his exile to Italy and the dissolution of 
the corrupt palace clique. 

Ex-King Farouk, in an interview pub- 
lished in the London Empire News after 
his abdication, accused General Naguib’s 
movement itself of being Communist, 
It is true that some of the nine young 
officers associated with General Naguib 
are known to be Left Wing extremists, 
One of these told a member of the British 
Parliament visiting in Egypt: “We can- 
not stop our people from lapping up 
Russian Communistic propaganda, as 
long as we remain an occupied territory.” 
But the General himself has shown no 
sympathy with Communist activities. 
In January 1953, after we had left Egypt, 
he suppressed seven pro-Communist 
publications and caused forty-eight 
known Communists to be arrested, ac- 
cused of plotting against the govem- 
ment. 

Early in 1952 the Egyptian Ministry 
of the Interior prepared a report on Con- 
munist organizations in Egypt. This re- 
port named at least six such organiza- 


tions known to exist, most of them with | 


substantial student membership, includ- 
ing the Democratic Movement for Na- 


tional Liberation, Popular Democracy, | 


the Egyptian Communist party, the Van- 
guard of the Egyptian Communist party, 
the Core of the Egyptian Communist 
party, and Red Star. It reported bitter 
differences between these rival Commv- 
nist groups. All of them, however, have 
been banned by General Naguib in his 
general order prohibiting all political 
parties. How effectually they continue 
to exist and to function underground is 
anyone's guess. 

Before this ban, Akhbar al Yom of 
Cairo (August 6) said: “It has bees 
found that the Egyptian Communist 
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movement has been receiving instruc- 
tions from Moscow by way of Teheran 
and Beirut. Documents prove that the 
Egyptian Communists have come under 
the authority of the Tudeh party in Iran. 
Instructions have been sent through em- 
ployees of one of the Egyptian airlines.” 
Other documents discovered at Gaza 
proved that Communists in the Arab 
states were in close contact with Jewish 
Communists in Israel. Communist in- 
fluence is chiefly felt through infiltration 
into other political parties and religious 
groups in which it is insidiously spread- 
ing its propaganda. Various student 
groups in the universities are said thus 
to be subject to Communist direction. 
University students in Egypt are far 
more politically conscious than in the 
United States. 

“Many students from local universities 
and other schools were involved in the 
January riots,” the political officer of the 
United States Embassy at Cairo said to 
the writer, “although they probably were 
not involved in the actual planning of the 
burning of the business buildings. The 
situation was admittedly a confused one 
with a mixture of nationalism, anti-Brit- 
ishism, etc. The Communists were 
quick to identify themselves with such a 
situation.” 

Two members of the Egyptian Minis- 
try of Education with whom we had 
interviews were inclined to minimize the 
Communist influence in Egyptian edu- 
cation, even though evidence of such 
influence was amply indicated by other 
sources. “There is no problem of com- 
munism in Egyptian schools,” said Sha- 
fk Ghorbal, Under Secretary of Educa- 
tion, “although there probably are some 
Communist students. But the Commu- 
nist party is formally outlawed in Egypt 
as well as all political activity on the 
part of students. Of course many stu- 
dents were involved in the January riots, 
but I have no knowledge myself of Com- 
munist leadership among them.” 

“University students here have only a 
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dilettante interest in communism,” said 
Mahmond Nahas, chief of the Division 
of Western Culture of the Department 
of Cultural Affairs of the Ministry. 
“Communism is in fundamental conflict 
with Islam in the Muslim countries, since 
it says there is no God, no religion, no 
Prophet. I feel that the greatest counter- 
influence to communism in Egypt and 
other Muslim countries is the Muslim 
Brotherhood. It has developed strongly 
since the war, first as a moral agency but 
later unfortunately with increasing po- 
litical emphasis and direct action, cul- 
minating in the assassination of the 
Prime Minister. But it is better now 
and is strongly supporting the present 
government. The leadership is here in 
Cairo, but it has spread to all the Islamic 
countries. Communism has been legally 
outlawed in this country. There may 
be some youthful academic interest in 
it, but I know of no Communist organi- 
zation for direct action.” 

Egypt has three major government 
universities, of which the oldest and 
largest is Fouad I University, founded 
in 1908 by the former King of that name. 
It has a splendid location and plant at 
Giza, in the shadow of the Great Pyra- 
mids some seven or eight miles from 
Cairo. Since the abdication of King 
Farouk there has been a movement to 
change the name to either Cairo Univer- 
sity or Giza University (to remove the 
taint of royalty, now out of favor), but 
no official change has yet been made. 
The university has some 22,000 students 
of whom 3,000 are women. 

Dr. Ahmed Hussam el-Din is secre- 
tary-general of the university. He has 
recently returned from London where 
for several years he was in charge of the 
several hundred Egyptian students who 
were studying in the United Kingdom. 
“There are probably about 500 Commu- 
nist students in the university, including 
50 women,” said Dr. Hussam, “but in the 
few months I have been here, they have 
been quite restrained. There have been 
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no Communist-led strikes er other dis- 
turbances. They have distributed some 
Communist literature. I do not consider 
them any serious problem at present. 
The police department has furnished us 
the names of ten alleged Communist 
professors in the university. They are 
watching them for any undesirable ac- 
tivities. But that is their responsibility, 
not ours! Our greatest problem is secur- 
ing jobs for the thousands of graduates 
we are turning out each year. If there 
is extensive unemployment among these 
graduates, it will furnish a fertile field 
for the development of Communist sen- 
timent and action among them.” 

A second government institution, Fa- 
rouk I University, was established at 
Alexandria in 1942, where the world- 
famous University of Alexandria had 
flourished a thousand years earlier 
(where Ptolemy, Euclid, and other 
Greek scholars worked). After the dep- 
osition of Farouk, the name of the uni- 
versity was Officially changed to Alexan- 
We did not have an 


dria University. 
opportunity to visit this institution nor 
to talk with any of its administrative 


officers. In January 1952 the press re- 
ported that the executive committee of 
the student organization had met and 
decided to support the government, to 
fight vigorously any attempt to reach an 
amicable settlement with the British, to 
urge the signing of a nonaggression pact 
with the Soviet government, and to ad- 
vocate the release of all political prison- 
ers. 

The third government university, Ibra- 
him University, has been very recently 
formed at Cairo by the combination of 
a number of formerly existing units. 
The one of these that interested us most 
was the Institute of Education (organ- 
ized 1929) which has some 500 students, 
all with the bachelor’s degree, most of 
them doing advanced work to qualify for 
professorships of education or psychol- 
ogy or for administrative positions in the 
educational system of the country. The 
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dean is Columbia University-trained Dr, 
Abdel Aziz Koussy, and almost half his 
staff have degrees from American or 
British universities. 

“We have had little trouble with com. 
munism among our students,” said Dr. 
Koussy. “Officially communism is out- 
lawed, but that fact has perhaps caused 
greater student interest in it. Many of 
our students are interested in ‘social re- 
form’ which is badly needed in Egypt 
today, but it is not fair to label them, at 
least all of them, as Communists. We 
are very hopeful of improvement of 
social conditions under General Naguib’s 
regime. He has gone to each of the 
higher educational institutions and 
spoken to the students, urging close 
attention to study and abstinence from 
political activity on their part. As a 
result, student morale has improved 
greatly. Some investigators for the 
Home Ministry (police division) came 
to me recently saying that two of our 
students were thought to be Comm- 
nists. They wanted to search them here 
for evidence. ‘I think you are going at 
this the wrong way, I said. ‘You are 
more likely to spread communism by 
such a search than to suppress it, all 
our students will resent it so.’ Finally 
I persuaded them to leave. I did not 
encourage them even to name the two 
students suspected and I do not know 
their identity today.” 

The unique and most interesting 
higher educational institution in Egypt 
is al-Azhar University, famed as the 
world’s _ oldest existing university, 
founded in a.p. 970. It is the worlds 
principal seat of Islamic learning, attract- 
ing thousands of students from all parts 
of the Muslim world, at least thirty coun- 
tries being represented in its enrollment 
today. It claims to furnish a complete 
education from childhood to maturity. 
Total enrollment is in the vicinity of 
20,000 students divided into the “modem 
school” operated on more or less stan 
ard university lines, with lectures 
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laboratories, and the “traditional school” 
which, following the pattern of hundreds 
of years past, has neither tests for admis- 
sion, separate classrooms, textbooks, ex- 
aminations, or degrees. We saw hun- 
dreds of students of this “traditional 
school,” clustered in small groups, sitting 
cross-legged on the richly carpeted floor 
of the immense mosque around the pro- 
fessor or shaykh of their choice. More 
than half of the foreign students are 
enrolled in the “traditional school,” many 
of them trying first to secure the working 
knowledge of Arabic necessary before 
they can carry on their further study of 
Islamic religion and philosophy, the ba- 
sis of the curriculum. 

As the center and heart of Islamic 
study and culture, al-Azhar University 
might be expected to be strongly anti- 
Communist, and so it is, at least officially, 
but even here the existence of a Commu- 
nist cell with numerous students and at 
least two professors as members has 
been reported. It is only fair to state, 
however, that the distinguished vice-rec- 
tor of the university, Shaykh Abdul Latif 
Diraz, with whom we had a fascinating 
interview through an interpreter, said 
that he had no knowledge of the ex- 
istence of such a cell. A few days earlier, 
Al Malayeen (November 29, 1952), a 
Communist newspaper in Cairo, had 
published a vigorous attack on the rector 
of al-Azhar for an interview he had given 
the press in which he had expressed the 
official opposition of Islam to Commu- 
nist theory and practice. 

American University at Cairo, founded 
in 1919, has been doing significant work 
under American sponsorship for many 
years with its somewhat limited staff and 
resources. It has a strategic location in 
the heart of Cairo. “There are many 
social tensions in Egypt,” said the presi- 
dent, Dr. John Badeau, “although they 
seem to be distinctly lessened today as 
aresult of the coup d’état of July 23. If 
a suitable settlement can be made with 

our British friends by the Egyptians, the 
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danger may recede. If not, and Egypt 
has to fight Britain, the Egyptians may 
turn for help to Russia in accordance 
with the well-known Arab proverb, “The 
enemy of my enemy is my friend.’ I 
know of no open advocacy of commu- 
nism in our university although there 
may well be some Communist students. 
In the anti-British riots of January 26, 
1952, most educational institutions re- 
cruited Freedom Battalions of students, 
but there was none from American Uni- 
versity although some of our students 
participated as individuals. We only lost 
eight and a half days of school on ac- 
count of these riots, whereas Fouad Uni- 
versity lost virtually a half-year. I insist 
here on teaching about communism in 
various appropriate university courses— 
in economics, in government, in social 
and ethical problems, and so forth.” 

Within three weeks of the date of this 
interview with President Badeau, a stu- 
dent leader of the junior class of Ameri- 
can University reported to American 
Point Four officials the results of a stu- 
dent body election in which he said the 
Communist-sponsored ticket was de- 
feated, but only after a hotly contested 
campaign. 

Assuit College is operated by the 
United Presbyterian Mission of the 
United States at Assuit in Upper Egypt. 
We spent a day at this institution and 
noted the significant work it is doing, 
particularly in the agricultural field. The 
remark of its president regarding “trou- 
bled waters” has already been quoted 
in the opening sentence of this article. 
President Skerie took from his desk a 
half-dozen copies of a most attractively 
printed and illustrated magazine (in 
color), Students of the World. “These 
came to the college recently,” he said, 
“addressed to the ‘Captain of the Foot- 
ball Team.’ We have no football team, 
so I opened them. They are sheer and 
unadulterated Communist propaganda. 
They are published in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, by the International Federa- 
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tion of Students, the well-known Com- 
munist international students organi- 
zation which has its headquarters in 
Prague. This announcement printed on 
them indicates that there are editions in 
English, French, German, Italian, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, and Arabic. This is the 
Arabic edition. Evidently they have a 
wide circulation among students in many 
countries. They came here under Egyp- 
tian stamps, and probably were mailed 
in Cairo or Alexandria. I have no doubt 
similar literature has been sent to foot- 
ball captains and other student leaders in 
educational institutions in Egypt and 
perhaps in other parts of Africa.” 

Several weekly Communist papers 
were published in Cairo while we were 
there and had been for several months 
previously, including Al Katib, Al Wa- 
gid, Al Malayeen, and Al Muarada. As 
reported above, they were all banned 
by the government after we left Egypt, 
but some of their contents may be of 
significance to report, particularly since 
they were commonly read by university 
and secondary school students. 

The first issue of Al Muarada, appear- 
ing January 9, 1952, was largely anti- 
American. Its principal article was en- 
titled: “The New Devil: United States 
Imperialism Which Seeks To Take Over 
Egypt from the British.” It was filled 
with violent attacks on Americans and 
on Egyptians working in America. It 
published what it called a sensational 
article on how American imperialism was 
spreading in Egypt. It attacked par- 
ticularly American schools and cultural 
institutions. 

Al Wagid for October 23 devoted its 
entire four-page tabloid issue to attacks 
on the United States and imperialism. It 
included a special attack on the United 
States Information Service in Egypt. 

Al Katib for the week of December 6 
said the United States policy was leading 
the world to destruction and quoted 
what it called “U. S. secret reports” to 
prove its charges. 
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Another journal, Al Musawar, in its 

December 19 issue had a long leading 
article: “Arabs and Muslims Lose Hope 
in Western Democracies.” Sample quo- 
tation: 
The Palestinian tragedy is the worst and 
most disgraceful example of the policy of 
the Western democracies toward the Arab 
and Islam states. During the Palestinian 
War, England, who was terribly kicked out 
of the Holy Land, stabbed the Arabs in the 
back and defied them in every crisis. Amer- 
ica too supplied and still supplies Israel with 
arms, money, and equipment and furnishes 
the Jewish state with support whenever 
needed. . . . After ali these successive dis- 
appointments, there is no hope in Western 
democracies but bitter feeling and wounded 
hearts. Despair can be transformed into a 
vigorous power. It involves imminent dan- 
ger. It may persuade us to inflame the fuse 
of the Third World War from here, or to 
smash ourselves and our enemies as Samson 
did. . . . This is a voice of warning which 
the Big Western Powers have to take into 
consideration. 


A new low was reached, however, in 
the vicious attack which came to the 
attention of the writer while he was in 
Cairo in an article in Al Katib for the 
week of December 13. Under the head- 
ing “Eastern Girl Students To Entertain 
the Americans,” it published the English 
text of an innocent letter distributed to 
girls of the American University at Bei- 
rut and the American College. for 
Women in the same city, asking them to 
act as hostesses for the seventeen hun- 
dred United States sailors who were ar- 
riving in Beirut with the United States 
Fleet. Then for the benefit of its readers, 
most of whom do not read English easily 
and accurately if at all, the paper trans- 
lated the letter into Arabic with a subtle 
choice of words and their implications in 
a way to suit its own purposes and said 
that it shows that the imperialists want 
the Arab girls to become slaves and pros- 
titutes of American naval personnel. 
The paper then took the occasion to 
attack Point Four, America, the Moral 
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Rearmament Group, the Egyptian Min- 
ister of Education for allowing free dis- 
tribution of the “American espionage 
magazine” to all schools, the Minister of 


. the Interior for allowing the magazine to 


be distributed at all in Egypt, and all 
friends of America in general—and 
closed by calling upon the rector of al- 
Azhar University to state publicly what 
religion has to say about such a letter. 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


Immediately south of Egypt lies the 
immense area of the little-known Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. It stretches southward 
1,200 miles along the River Nile, and 
extends from east to west 1,000 miles— 
an area equal to approximately one-third 
that of the United States. This vast 
country varies from burning desert (126° 
Fahrenheit at Wadi Halfa in April) 
through central grasslands to tropical 
swamps and jungles in the south. It sup- 
ports a population of some 8,000,000 
people, largely concentrated along the 
Blue and White Niles, which run for 
more than two thousand miles through 
the country. Two-thirds of these people, 
in the northern part, are of Arab stock 
and Muslim faith; one-third, in the south- 
em part, are of Negroid stock and pagan 
traditions and speak many different Af- 
rican languages. Some of these southern 
tribes are as primitive as any to be found 
in Africa today. One of the great prob- 
lems of the country is to achieve real 
unity—politically, economically, socially, 
and educationally among scattered peo- 
ples who differ so widely, not only physi- 
cally but also culturally. 

We had the opportunity to visit this 
vast country only in a few key spots— 
at Wadi Halfa on the Egyptian-Sudanese 
border where we changed from the de- 
lightful Nile River steamer to the Sudan 
government-operated railway running 
across 600 miles of desert to Khartoum, 
the capital, and the two nearby cities 
of Khartoum North and Omdurman. 
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These “three towns,” as they are desig- 
nated locally, are strategically located at 
the junction of the Blue and White Niles 
and have a combined population of 248.- 
000. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan condomin- 
ium (far more Anglo than Egyptian in 
practice although the flags of the two 
countries fly equally over government 
buildings in Khartoum) is also seething 
with political and religious unrest and 
with the desire for freedom from British 
rule. A variety of parties exist, some 
desiring a king, some a democracy, some 
complete independence, some a loose 
alliance with Egypt, some a place in the 
British Commonwealth. More “troubled 
waters” in which the Communists have 
not been slow to cast their piscatorial 
nets. 

“Communist propaganda has affected 
some of the Sudanese, particularly arti- 
sans and students,” says the government 
public relations officer in an informative 
little booklet, 1,001 Facts about the Su- 
dan, published in 1952. In January 1953 
Bashiker Eddeb, assistant commissioner 
of police for the Sudan, made a special 
trip to Cairo to discuss with the Egyptian 
police the most effective methods of 
combating the flow of Communists into 
the Sudan from Egypt. The recently 
signed agreement of Egypt and Britain 
to give the people of the Sudan the op- 
portunity after three years to settle their 
own future status by popular vote prob- 
ably presages a period of increased po- 
litical and religious activity and turmoil 
and more “troubled waters” as the day 
of decision approaches. 

The country has 1,475 schools (1,100 
of them in the northern section) with 
an enrollment of only 118,000 boys and 
19,000 girls, or about 12 percent of the 
children of school age. At the apex of 
the educational system stands Gordon 
Memorial College (opened in 1902 by 
Lord Kitchener) which in 1951 was com- 
bined with the Kitchener School of Medi- 
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cine (1924) to constitute the University 
College of Khartoum. It has a splendid 
site on the Nile and an extensive building 
program in progress more than ample to 
care for the needs of its present student 
body of 500. Two million pounds ster- 
ling have recently been added to its en- 
dowment funds. The staff are practi- 
cally all from England. 

A month before our arrival in Khar- 
toum, students of Gordon College went 
on strike and staged a demonstration 
against the agreements reached in Cairo 
between the Egyptian and British gov- 
ernments. As a result the college was 
closed. Other schools joined in the 
demonstrations. Wadi Seidna Second- 
ary School, 20 miles away, was also 
closed indefinitely. Seventeen persons, 
seven of them students of the college and 
others students or laborers of other 
schools, were brought into court. Three 
were acquitted, four were sentenced to 
fifteen lashes each, and the other ten 
were jailed for terms of three to thirty 
days each. It was stated that the student 
unrest was stirred up by Communist in- 
fluence, which had been increasing for 
several months. Communist leaflets 
were distributed by the students, and 
hostile slogans were chalked on the 
walls of the “three towns” and shouted 
on the streets by student groups. 

A. B. Theobald, dean of Gordon Col- 
lege, in a long conference with the writer, 
discussed the situation fully and freely. 
He said there had been much and in- 
creasing Communist activity among the 
college students and that several times 
it had become necessary to close school 
“until the students cooled down” and to 
expel some of the ringleaders. The last 
time was two weeks before the normal 
closing of the term prior to Christmas, 
the major problem at that time being the 
control of “political” activities. The stu- 
dent decision to strike was carried by a 
vote of 179 to 160 after a stormy three- 
hour session before the close of which 
a considerable number of the non-Com- 
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munists withdrew in weariness before 
the final vote was taken. Boys from 
secondary schools in the city came to 
the college and added their part to the 
disturbances. In fact, Mr. Theobald felt 
the general Communist situation was 
worse among the students of the sec. 
ondary schools than in the college. 

W. B. Jamison, Deputy Director of 
Education for the Sudan, also said that 
there was considerable Communist in- 
fluence in the secondary schools and that 
the situation had been getting worse in 
recent months. He had evidence that 
they were in regular contact with the 
International Federation of Students, the 
well-known Communist student organi- 
zation with headquarters in Prague, al- 
ready mentioned in connection with As- 
suit College, Egypt. A number of Com- 
munist teachers had been dismissed, he 
said, but it was difficult to do this if 
they had taught long enough to secure 
tenure rights (after two years of service) 
—“unless they can be convicted of crimi- 
nal activities, and mere belief in commu- 
nism, at least as yet, is no crime in the 
Sudan.” Mr. Jamison said that the situa- 
tion was giving the educational authori- 
ties increasing concern. 

Mohammed Khalil Gubara, a graduate 
of Gordon College, is headmaster of an 
intermediate school at Omdurman as 
well as teacher of Arabic for the Ameri- 
can consulate. He told the writer that 
two years ago there had been at least 
ten Communist teachers in the schools, 
but that all of them had been discharged. 
When asked what had become of them, 
he said that several of them had become 
journalists and joined in the publication 
of a semiweekly Communist paper which 
had recently been suppressed by the 
government. (Later, Mr. Evans, public 
relations officer, verified that this paper, 
Saraha, had been suspended for six 
months under the powers of the Gover- 
nor-General on the ground that it was 
constantly stirring up class hatred, but 
he had no knowledge as to whether for- 
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mer teachers were on its staff.) Mr. Gu- 
bara said that at Gordon College prob- 
ably at least one-third of the students are 
Communists. Last year, as a result of 
the indifference of the non-Communists, 
a majority of the members of the execu- 
tive committee of the student union were 
Communists, but this year the non-Com- 
munists had stirred themselves and a 
slight majority of the committee were 
now non-Communists—a hopeful sign, 
he felt. He thought considerable Com- 
munist literature was coming into the 
country although he had not seen any 
in his school. 


Kenya 


Nowhere in all the portions of Africa 
that we visited and probably on the 
whole continent are there more “troubled 
waters” today than in unhappy Kenya; 
nowhere is the situation so calculated to 
cause more satisfied smiles in the Krem- 
lin; nowhere are conditions giving the 
responsible authorities of government 
more concern. And practically every 
one whom we asked in the colony in 
January and February, 1953, said the 
situation was getting worse, not better— 
a statement further borne out by press 
reports in the weeks since we were there. 

According to latest available statistics, 
Kenya has a population of over five mil- 
lion people, distributed as follows: * 


Group Number Percent 
Europeans 29,660 0.55 
Indians 90,528 1.68 
Arabs 24,174 0.45 
Goans ( Portuguese 

India) 7,159 0.13 
Other non-A fricans 3,325 0.06 
Africans 5,251,120 97.13 

Total 5,405,966 100.00 


Of the Africans there are some eighty 
tribes in all, each with its own language. 
Of these, the Masai and the Kikuyu are 


*A. Gordon Brown, The Yearbook and Guide 
to East Africa (1953 ed.; London: Robert Hale, 
Ltd., 1953), p. 29. 
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the most important. The Kikuyu, almost 
exclusively responsible for the present 
Mau Mau troubles, are variously esti- 
mated at from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 in 
number—only a minority of the total 
African population, but a very large, 
vigorous, active, and troublesome minor- 
ity. By and large the Europeans (one- 
half of 1 percent of the total) govern the 
country, the Indians (1% percent) do 
most of its retail business, and the Afri- 
cans more or less passively accept this 
situation—or have done so until recently, 
particularly until last September. 

In September 1952 it became neces- 
sary for the Kenya government to declare 
a state of emergency as a result of the 
terrorist activities and outrages of a 
Kikuyu organization known as Mau Mau. 
Mau Mau began as a secret organization 
in late 1948 or early 1949. Following the 
declaration of the emergency, British 
troops were flown into the colony, the 
local police force was strengthened, the 
police reserve was mobilized, the Kenya 
Regiment was called into action, and a 
volunteer force was recruited from Brit- 
ish residents—the latter while we were 
in Kenya. 

Mau Mau (no one seems to be sure of 
the origin or meaning of the term, if any) 
is openly anti-white as well as anti- 
Christian. Its aim, as stated by Dr. 
Leakey (see footnote, p. 197, for more 
information concerning him) is to drive 
Europeans and all other foreigners out 
of the country. To accomplish this aim, 
it intends to use murder, intimidation, 
and finally a general concerted uprising. 

The first two phases of these methods 
were in all-too-full and effective opera- 
tion during the month we were in East 
Africa. Before we left Kenya in Febru- 
ary, the score since the emergency was 
declared was at least 202 known mur- 
ders, including 9 Europeans on their 
farms, 3 Asians, 177 Kikuyus, and 13 
other Africans loyal to the government 
who refused to be intimidated by the 
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lawless threats and activities of the Mau 
Mau terrorists and who paid for their 
loyalty to the established government 
with their lives. Most prominent of 
them was the honored Chief Waruhiu, 
sometimes characterized as the “African 
Churchill,” who had taken a strong stand 
against the developing Mau Mau terror- 
ism. Press reports since we left Kenya, 
up to the end of April, indicate that this 
total has been increased to more than 
one thousand—and the end is not yet. 
We traveled into the very heart of the 
Mau Mau territory—to Fort Hall, Nyeri, 
Nanyuki, north of Nairobi in the Mount 
Kenya area; and to Nakuru, Molo, and 
Kisumu, west of Nairobi. We talked 
with many people. But it is difficult for 
an outsider after a relatively brief visit 
to understand the intricate causes for 
the Mau Mau difficulties. In Kenya to- 
day tempers, understandably, are too 
taut for calm and judicial judgments. 
Basically, however, it appears to be 
the same problem that is facing much 
of the rest of the world which we have 
visited in the past two years from Japan 
to Morocco—too many people on too 
little productive land. In Kenya, as in 
many other countries, there has been in 
recent years a marked increase in popu- 
lation without a corresponding increase 
in productive agricultural areas. Before 
the British came to East Africa seventy- 
five years ago, the Arab slave trade, con- 
stant intertribal warfare, heavy infant 
mortality, widespread disease, extensive 
epidemics, and frequent crop failures 
with resultant famine, all combined to 
keep the population down. But under 
British administration the infamous slave 
trade was abolished, a stable government 
set up, epidemics almost eliminated, pub- 
lic health greatly improved, and a supply 
of grain provided for distribution when- 
ever drought and resultant crop failure 
threatened starvation. With all of these 
factors of a cruel but effective Nature re- 
moved or markedly lessened in their 
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effectiveness, the native African popula. 
tion has shot upward until today the 
number of Kikuyus, as well as of many 
other tribes, is probably twice as great 
as it was a generation ago when the first 
farm lands were allotted to British col- 
onists and the boundaries of Native Re. 
serves established. It promises to double 
again in the next thirty years. 

The Native Reserves, many times as 
large as the portions occupied by British 
farmers (the “White Highlands”), are 
now bursting at their seams with the 
increased African population. It is not 
entirely strange, therefore, that the Kik- 
yus, stirred by hot-headed native leaders, 
look longingly and enviously at the ad- 
jacent well-stocked and efficiently man- 
aged farms of the Europeans—far more 
attractive than their own poorly man- 
aged farms. It makes no difference now 
in their attitude that many of these 
European farms are on land that never 
was occupied by the Kikuyu tribe. 

The feeling of the Kikuyus may be 
better understood when one realizes that 
some of these lands were acquired from 
their fathers by methods which, as Dr. 
Leakey shows, were illegal according to 
age-old Kikuyu customs, although legal 
according to English law. 


enn 


There is widespread discontent today | 


among African young people, partly the 
result of an education, where given at 
all, which frequently is not best adapted 
to African conditions—a discontent which 
has provided fertile soil for the agitator, 
whether Communist-inspired or not, and 
his virulent anti-European propaganda. 
An important contributory factor is the 
presence of several thousand young Afri- 
cans, veterans of World War II, who 
after their army experience, some of it 
on other continents, are restless and have 
been unable or unwilling to settle down 
and fit themselves into peacetime occu- 
pations. 

This, however, is not the time nor 1s 
there the space for a general considera- 
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tion of Mau Mau—this whole article on 
Africa could easily be devoted to it, or 
a whole book in fact, as has been done 
by Dr. Leakey.’ We are concerned 


*For those who want a really adequate under- 
standing of Mau Mau, its alleged leader Jomo 
Kenyatta, and the basic causes of the present 
troubles, two little books recently published in 
London cannot be too strongly recommended. 
The first of these is Mau Mau and the Kikuyu 
by L. S. B. Leakey (London: Methuen, 1953), 
115 pp. The author is recognized as the lead- 
ing non-African expert on Kikuyu law and cus- 
toms. He was born of missionary parents in 
Kenya and has lived among the Kikuyu people 
most of his life. He speaks their language as 
fluently as he does English, something very rare 
even for life-long English residents of East 
Africa, most of whom learn Swahili, the lingua 
franca for most of the many tribes of East 
Africa with their wide variety of native lan- 
guages, but not the native tongue of the Kikuyu. 
Dr. Leakey is an initiated first-grade elder of 
the Kikuyu tribe. For the past fifteen years he 
has lived in Nairobi, where he is curator of the 
Coryndon Museum. His book, written since the 
Mau Mau troubles broke out, presents in a sym- 
pathetic and understanding way the background 
of that movement, its aims and methods, and 
the characteristics and grievances of the Kikuyu 
tribe, which he shows had a highly developed, 
if very different, culture of its own before the 
advent of the white man. He explains clearly 
the tragic misunderstandings which have re- 
sulted when two such divergent cultures meet 
and clash. And he recommends remedies for 
the present troubles and discontents. 

The second book to be recommended is Last 
Chance in Africa, by Negley Farson (London: 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1949 and 1953), 384 pp. 
Mr. Farson is an American-born journalist now 
resident in England who, with his wife, made 
two trips to East Africa in 1939 and 1947 and 
traveled all over Kenya. Particularly illuminat- 
ing is his chap. xi on Jomo Kenyatta, probably 
the best account available in print of that enig- 
matical character whom Mr. Farson visited on 
three different occasions. 

Reference may also be made to an article by 
Elspeth Huxley, “The Enigma of East Africa,” 
Yale Review, Summer 1952, pp- 491-501. Mrs. 
Huxley has written a number of books on East 
Africa. She was born in Kenya, had her early 
education in the schools of Nairobi, followed by 
advanced study at the University of Reading in 
England and at Cornell University in America. 
Some oe information can also be secured 


her book Sorcerer’s Apprentice (London: 
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principally with the Communist aspects 
of Mau Mau, if any, and in particular 
with its effects on the educational system 
of Kenya. This much basic information 
and explanation, however, seem neces- 
sary to any real understanding of its 
effects on the educational situation. 

The Kenya African Union, with a 
claimed membership of 100,000 Africans, 
has as its stated aim the advancement of 
the interests of the Africans in Kenya 
by all lawful means. But it is commonly 
given credit, also, for the organization 
by some of its extremist members of the 
illegal terrorist Mau Mau, and for tacitly 
approving their action. The KAU is the 
successor of the Kikuyu Central Asso- 
ciation which, organized in 1922 by ex- 
soldiers of World War I, was led by a 
band of young men who Dr. Leakey 
says were “fired with immense patriotism 
and armed with a little learning, who 
made the first slogan of their party, “We 
must be given back the lands which the 
White Man has stolen from us.’”* But 
the KCA became more and more di- 
rected toward subversive activities and 
violent demands, voiced through its 
newspaper, Miuguithania, the first paper 
to be published in the Kikuyu language. 
Finally the organization was banned by 
the government during World War IL. 

After World War II, the Kenya Afri- 
can Union was organized with many of 
the same members and officers as the 
old KCA, but profiting by experience 
with the old banned organization, the 
constitution of KAU and its stated ob- 
jectives and methods were all entirely 
legal and praiseworthy—at least on 
paper. 

Jomo (the name in Kikuyu means 
“burning spear”) Kenyatta, regarded by 


Chatto & Windus, 1951), 366 pp. This is based 
upon a trip she made through the four British 
East African territories in 1947, and contains a 
good characterization of Jomo Kenyatta, whom 
she had met in London. 


* Leakey, op. cit., p. 67. 
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the Kenya government as Public Enemy 
No. 1, is undoubtedly the most power- 
ful African leader in East Africa today. 
He was secretary of the old banned KCA 
in the late twenties and went to London 
in 1929 and again in 1931 as its repre- 
sentative to present some of the griev- 
ances of his people to the British govern- 
ment. He has been president of the KAU 
since July 1947 and also has been dur- 
ing most of that same period president 
of the Kenya Teachers College. This 
institution (of which more later) has 
been training teachers for the approxi- 
mately two hundred African schools 
which comprise the Kikuyu Independent 
Schools Association, recently banned by 
the government for their subversive ac- 
tivities. Kenyatta and five of his chief 
associates in the KAU were indicted by 
the government on November 18, 1952. 
All six pleaded not guilty. Their trial 
began December 3.° Evidently because 
the government feared intimidation of 
witnesses, possible riots, and other poten- 
tial disturbances, and interference with 
the orderly process of justice, the trial 
was not held in the capital, Nairobi, but 
at Kapenguria, a village three hundred 
miles distant in the far northern desert— 
and incidentally in a room of the African 
Agricultural School located at that dis- 
tant outpost of white civilization. 

Thus Jomo Kenyatta is a key figure, 
political as well as educational, in the 
whole situation. Obviously his connec- 
tion with communism, if any, and his 
Communist background and training are 
important factors to consider and evalu- 
ate. The following are acknowledged 
facts, stated by Kenyatta himself in his 


* On April 8 Magistrate Ransley Thacker, who 
had been the presiding judge at the long trial, 
found Kenyatta and his five associates guilty of 
Mau Mau connections and sentenced them all 
to prison terms of seven years each. Mr. 


Thacker himself, under “death sentence” by the 
Mau Mau, was promptly smuggled out of the 
colony by security police and flown from neigh- 
boring Uganda to London. 
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sworn testimony at his trial or in inter. 
views with Mr. Farson, or both. From 
them much can be inferred regarding 
the character and thinking of this im. 
portant individual. 

1. Kenyatta thinks he is something 
over fifty years of age, but, like thou. 
sands of Africans, does not know the 
date of his birth. 

2. He spent seventeen years in Europe 
between 1929 and 1946 during which 
time he visited Belgium, Holland, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Poland, | 
Estonia, Bulgaria, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Russia, and England. 

8. He visited Russia in 1929 and again 
in 1932, remaining there for at least 
two years. 

4. During these two years he lived in 
Moscow at the Lux, the hotel maintained 
exclusively for the international members 
of the Comintern and for visiting stu- 
dents from other countries. 

5. During this Russian period he at- 
tended the University of Moscow. “I do 
not know that there was any crime in 
doing that,” he said defiantly at his trial. 
“I was my own master and I studied 
what I wanted.” 

6. In 1935 he enrolled at the London 
School of Economics, where he studied 
anthropology and in 1938 was awarded | 
a postgraduate diploma. His disserta- 
tion, a description of the Kikuyu tribe 
and its customs, was published in book 
form as Facing Mount Kenya. 

7. While in London in 1934, Kenyatta 
shared for a time an apartment near 
Charing Cross with Paul Robeson when 
that great Negro singer (and Con- 
munist) was making the motion picture 
Saunders of the River. Kenyatta was the 
African expert on this picture. 

8. During his periods of London resi- 
dence, Kenyatta associated with many of 
London’s liberals and Left Wing Marxist 
intellectuals, many of whom made much 
of him. 

9. While in Berlin and Paris and other 
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continental capitals, he mingled freely 
with and participated in the beer hall 
and sidewalk café life and conversation 
of these cities. 

All of these facts add up to at least 
a strong presumption of communism in 
the experience and thinking of this top 
leader of the Africans in Kenya. Add to 
these facts the further one that his chief 
counsel in his trial was D. N. Pritt, Q.C. 
of London, self-admitted Communist who 
has frequently visited behind the iron 
curtain and who has defended many 
Communists in British trials. Inciden- 
tally Mr. Pritt was reported to be receiv- 
ing a thousand pounds ($2,800) a week 
for his services. Kenya people commonly 
believed that the major portion, if not 
all of these funds and those necessary 
for the other defense attorneys, including 
Diwan Chaman Lall of India and Chief 
H. O. Davies of Nigeria, were coming 
from “outside the country.” 

Add the further fact that Mau Mau 
is organized on the pattern of typical 
Communist cells, with each member 
knowing only the membership status of 
individuals in his own cell—facilitating 
security in case of arrest, and also lead- 
ing to fear, mistrust, and suspense since 
no one can be certain of friend or foe. 
Also add that it was organized soon after 
Kenyatta’s return to Africa from Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Farson characterizes Kenyatta as 
“a born actor and evident leader . . . a 
man born to trouble, guardedly eva- 
sive.” ® 

Mrs. Huxley speaks of him as “the 
Kikuyu with the small pointed beard and 
piercing eyes, whose ambitious and in- 
genious mind directs African political 
strategy from the wings.” She says: 

I met Jomo Kenyatta when he was study- 
ing anthropology years ago under Mali- 
nowski at the London School of Economics. 
He was the sort of African who in London 
and New York is often invested with a 


*Farson, op. cit., pp. 113-14. 
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princely stature. His pointed beard gave 
him a Mephistophelian look, his manner was 
suave and ready. As a speaker he is some- 
thing of a spellbinder. . . In experience, 
in guile, and above all in political training, 
I doubt if there is any Kenya African to 
match Mr. Kenyatta. For the last fifteen 
years he has lived in England, lecturing and 
writing, and learning much of the technique 
known among Communists as “agitprop.” 7 


Certainly the common feeling on the 
part of hundreds of Kenyaites is that 
there is a very close relation between 
Mau Mau and communism even if com- 
plete legal evidence of formal connection 
may not be available to them. They be- 
lieve that where there is so much Com- 
munist smoke the Kremlin fire is prob- 
ably not far distant. 

And without doubt, as suggested by 
the representative of the American con- 
sulate quoted at the beginning of this 
article, the Kremlin is following develop- 
ments closely, in part through its nearest 
listening post at Addis Ababa (distant 
only three hours by air from Nairobi), 
and standing ready to take a more active 
and direct hand in them if the occasion 
should require. 

The Kenya African Union is not Com- 
munist itself, at least not openly. Ken- 
yatta has seen to that after seeing how 
its forerunner, the KCA, was banned by 
the government for its illegal subversive 
activities. He has kept the KAU within 
the letter of the law, and officially has 
kept himself out of Mau Mau. In fact, 
he claims to have condemned it in public 
meetings, but the reports of the so-called 
condemnations which were presented in 
evidence at his trial by the defense coun- 
sel were somewhat less than convincing. 
Mrs. Huxley’s phrase “directs from the 
wings” seems very apt. Kenyatta him- 
self claims to be a Christian although not 
a member of any African church. 

How strong is Mau Mau today? It is a 
secret organization and no one knows 


* Huxley, Sorcerer's Apprentice, p. 60. 
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the answer to this question with cer- 
tainty. Opinions in Kenya we found 
varied widely, but the estimates of those 
in a position best to know indicate that 
about 10 to 15 percent of the tribe are 
active sworn terrorists, engaged in or 
ready to engage in murder, arson, mutila- 
tion of stock, and intimidation of other 
Kikuyus; that perhaps an equal number 
are loyal to the government and are 
courageously opposing the illegal ter- 
rorism of the extremists; while the re- 
maining 70 or 80 percent are awaiting 
developments before deciding with 
which side actively to align themselves. 
Many of this middle group have been 
forced by fear to take the bloody black- 
magic Mau Mau oath to the accompani- 
ment of the drinking of human blood, 
and to aid the extremists by giving them 
information and supplies even though 
they may not really approve their actions. 
In many respects the pattern is similar 
to that of the Communist terrorists as we 
found them in Malaya. 

Some Communist influence in Kenya 
can also be traced to India as its source. 
There is much commerce across the In- 
dian Ocean not only in goods but in ideas 
between India and Africa, particularly 
between Bombay with its strong Commu- 
nist influences and Mombasa, the main 
port of Kenya. Regarding the Indians in 
Kenya, who outnumber the Europeans 
three to one, Mrs. Huxley wrote in early 
1952 before the present state of emer- 
gency was declared: 


Much more industrious, astute, and tough 
than the Africans, they would in a very short 
while establish an ascendancy which would 
put out of court for a long time to come the 
African dream of self-government. Hitherto 
they have succeeded in allaying African 
fears on this score by building up a united 
anti-European front, accompanied by such 
gestures as the awarding of scholarships at 
Indian universities to African leaders, who 
are chosen more for their political views 
than for their intellectual equipment. The 
prime mover in this is an official of the East 
Africa National Congress, who is also an 
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avowed and energetic Communist. The 
Communist movement in East Africa, not as 
yet widespread or influential, is being intro- 
duced mainly through Indian channels.* 


The foregoing paragraph was read to 
several individuals in Nairobi, both 
American and British, who agreed as to 
its essential accuracy. However, Arnold 
Curtis, government officer in charge of 
higher education (including foreign 
scholarships) said that the Indian 
scholarship policy as described by Mrs. 
Huxley had recently been modified so 
as to give at least some weight to “in- 
tellectual” as well as “political” factors, 
although he admits that the latter were 
still prominent if not determining. He 
himself had been asked to serve on 
the committee on selection of candidates 
and the committee now at least invites in- 
formation and advice from government 
and private educators on the qualification 
of candidates. “Nevertheless,” said Mr. 
Curtis, “the parents of one boy applying 
for a scholarship were told that it would 
be very simple and easy to arrange it for 
him—if he would just take the Mau Mau 
oath!” Mr. Curtis also stated that there 
are now about a score of young Africans 
studying on scholarships in Indian uni- 
versities. Readers of a previous article 
in this series® will recall how strong 
Communist influences were found to be 
in many of the leading universities of 
India. 

One Indian educator, Peter Wright, 
one of the teachers in the Asian Modern 
High School at Nairobi, was dismissed 
from his position and subsequently ex- 
pelled from the colony for “engaging in 
political activities improper in a govern- 
ment official.” 

Although the African population in 
Kenya is increasing at an unprecedented 
rate (official estimates of population are 
based on a figure of 42 percent children 


* Huxley, Yale Review, Summer 1952, p. 496. 

*“Communism in Education in India, Pakis- 
tan, and Ceylon,” Educational Record, XXXIIl 
(October 1952), 481-501. 
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as compared with about 30 percent in 
America), the Indian population is in- 
creasing even faster. In Mombasa, for 
example, more than half of the Indian 
opulation is children. In cities like 
Mombasa they may even outnumber the 
Africans in a generation if the present 
rate of increase continues. 

Mrs. Huxley also says that eight out 
of ten Africans in Kenya still live as their 
fathers did, but the ninth is changing 
his ways, and the tenth has already 
changed them—he dresses in European 
style, has had some education, reads the 
papers, and feels himself entitled to a 
place in the world of today. He is read- 
ing with avidity his own vernacular news- 
papers, she says, “which drop into his 
mind, dram by dram, race hatred’s subtle 
poison.” She continues: 


The opportunity this state of mind throws 
open to agitators, some Communist inspired, 
is obvious especially as long as the “new” 
African is not socially acceptable by the 
whites. . . . This class of African, while 
still very small, is quickly growing, for edu- 
cation is forging ahead. The Africans pas- 
sionately desire it, governments vote large 
amounts for it, and the white settlers, too, 
support it, although they often criticize its 
contents on the grounds that it turns out too 
many conceited, work-shy, left-wing clerks, 
and not enough hard-working farmers and 
crafttmen—a cry which may be heard the 
world over. Literacy is spreading, and so is 
the output of native-run newspapers that 
attack both the Government and all Euro- 


peans in an often virulent and unscrupulous 
way.'° 


Again Mrs. Huxley writes: 


The syllabus and methods followed with 
such dubious success in our European in- 
dustrial island, have simply been exported 
like a bale of cotton from Manchester. No 
one it appears has paused to ask whether the 
subjects taught—and the way of teaching 
them—to children of factory workers in an 
ancient European city will best serve the 
children of African peasants in a new land 
without history. ... Going around the 


” Huxley, Yale Review, Summer 1952, p. 495. 


classes . . . you find yourself seeing [the 
Cambridge] School Certificate as a kind of 
strait jacket into which all these industrious 
young Africans, so eager for knowledge as 
for a sort of magic, are being strapped." 


Nor is Mrs. Huxley the only person to 
criticize adversely the British-adminis- 
tered education in Kenya. Thus Mr. Far- 
son says: 


The secondary part of the Kenya African 
education, most of which is given by the 
Government, is odiously academic [and de- 
signed almost entirely for a white-collar 
class]. I think that the White Man should 
put something new into his educational pol- 
icy, something that will better educate the 
African for life ... in Africa... . The 
dates of the kings and queens of England 
should be utterly discarded. An educa- 
tion about Kenya, White settlement there, 
would be a far more useful thing, embar- 
rassing as some of its incidents might be.'* 

Again he says: 

Any District Commissioner will tell you 
that a proper and widespread education 
could mean everything. The present assort- 
ment of inconsequential facts that it is now 
being tried to stuff into the African’s woolly 
head can perhaps best be portrayed by a 
remark by Sir Philip Mitchell [former Gov- 
ernor of Kenya] when he was being con- 
ducted around a new African school. 
“What,” he said, turning to his assistant, 
“can the naval policy of the Phoenicians 
possibly mean to these poor people?” ** 


Contrast Jomo Kenyatta’s philosophy 
of education in the now banned Kenya 
Teachers College: “I am sending out our 
graduates,” he said, “with something 
that I hope is going to work. I want 
them proud to be Africans. I don’t want 
them to be a lot of Black Englishmen!” ** 
We may agree with Kenyatta’s admirable 
educational aim while deploring some 
of the warped type of graduates he has 


sent out as teachers in the schools of 


“ Huxley, Sorcerer's Apprentice, p. 75. 
* Farson, op. cit., pp. 124, 134, 205. 
* Ibid., pp. 126-27. 

“ Quoted, ibid., p. 127. 
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the Kenya Independent Schools Associa- 
tion, described below. 

Government policy in Kenya has been 
to leave primary education of African 
children very largely in the hands of the 
mission schools, which on the whole have 
been well and efficiently organized, and 
to grant these schools extensive annual 
financial subsidies after inspection and 
approval of their curriculum, plant, staff, 
and methods. But Kikuyu leaders were 
not satisfied in many cases with the edu- 
cation given in some of these foreign 
mission schools, and twenty years ago 
applied for and were granted licenses by 
the government in 1932 to establish 
schools of their own. These schools were 
associated with the native Kikuyu Inde- 
pendent Pentecostal Church; that is, they 
were placed on the same legal basis as 
other mission schools. These new schools, 
however, in the course of a few years 


became more closely linked with the 
Kenya Central Association than with the 


church. A total of almost two hundred 
such schools were set up with an attend- 
ance of more than 30,000 Kikuyu boys 
and girls. (At his trial, Kenyatta testified 
that when he returned from England he 
found over 300 such schools educating 
over 60,000 Kikuyu children, but these 
figures are greatly exaggerated according 
to official government sources.) These 
schools, however, for the most part failed 
to meet government standards and there- 
fore received no financial aid from the 
government. They were supported by 
fees and voluntary contributions from the 
Kikuyu themselves. 

To provide teachers for these and 
other Kikuyu schools, the Kenya Teach- 
ers College was founded at Githunguri in 
the late 1930’s by Peter Koinange. Mr. 
Koinange had spent a year at Cambridge 
University followed by further years at 
Harvard and Columbia Universities. As 
Mr. Farson tells the story, the foundation 
of the college was the result of a grudge. 
When Mr. Koinange returned from 
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America, full of idealism, hope, and ambi- 
tion for the improvement of his people, 
he was offered a teacher's job by the 
government at just one-half the salary 
that its former occupant, a white man, 
had received. Saying that the money he 
had spent to secure his own education 
in England and America had not been cut 
in half because of the color of his skin, 
he indignantly rejected the offer and de- 
voted himself instead to founding the 
Kenya Teachers College. Mr. Farson 
characterizes this episode as “the most 
stupid bone-headed act that any Goy- 
ernment education department could 
have invented.”'*® When Mr. Farson 
visited the college in 1948 the first text- 
book he saw upon entering a classroom 
was Race Conflicts in Africa. At this 
time Jomo Kenyatta had succeeded Peter 
Koinange as president of the college. 

The college and the primary schools 
throughout Kikuyu territory were organ- 
ized in the thirties into the Kikuyu Inde- 
pendent Schools Association. More and 
more, however, they became training 
grounds for nationalistic and anti-white 
sentiments. When the Mau Mau diff- 
culties began to develop it was soon 
found that these schools in many cases 
had become centers for subversive plan- 
ning, anti-European activities, and Mau 
Mau indoctrination and depots for hostile 
publications. It was reported that in 
some cases the pupils were forced to take 
the Mau Mau oath. It was brought out 
in the trial of Kenyatta that even the 
hymn books used in the schools had had 
the name of Jomo Kenyatta substituted 
for that of Jesus Christ in many of the 
hymns. 

Acting under the September emer- 
gency regulations, the government or- 
dered all of the schools of the Kikuyu 
Independent Schools Association closed, 
188 in number, with about 27,000 pri- 
mary and 297 secondary school students. 
Most of these, including the Kenya 


® Tbid., p. 120. 
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Teachers College, were closed in Octo- 
ber 1952, most of the remainder in Janu- 
ary 1953 after they had refused an oppor- 
tunity to continue under either mission 
or government supervision. Many of the 
teachers were lodged in prison—“and 
many others should be,” said one district 
education officer to the writer. A few 
schools were allowed to reopen after 
appropriate screening and clearance of 
their teachers. The government has made 
an effort, only partially successful, to find 
a place for the children from the closed 
schools in mission and other schools. 

The Mau Mau were not slow to re- 
taliate. Mission and other private school 
buildings were burned. Teachers and 
parents of children in other schools op- 
erated by Europeans were warned to 
boycott those schools. The campaign of 
intimidation included threatening notices 
posted on school doors and other written 
and verbal threats. In the Othaya divi- 
sion of Kiambu, notices were nailed to 
the schoolhouse doors at the opening of 
the new term, January 12, headed: “The 
Mau Mau Marshall Court: Head Office 
at Mount Kenya,” and threatening any 
parent who sent a child to the school 
with “death by an oath of a he-goat.” 
The notices also threatened anyone tak- 
ing part in any discussion of educational 
matters, any teacher trying to persuade 
children to return to school, and anyone 
reading the notice who failed to tell 
others of its contents, and ended: “We 
are the Mau Mau. We are sixty people. 
We have returned to Mount Kenya.” 

A chain letter was found in the Fort 
Hall district, signed “The Nine Clans” 
which instructed parents not to send their 
children to mission schools. Recipients 
of the letter were instructed to copv it 
seven times and send the copies to other 
parents. At the opening of the new term 
at Fort Hall, verbal and written threats 
were made to murder parents who sent 
their children to either mission or gov- 
ernment schools. 
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A government statement said: “This 
campaign has had a considerable effect 
on the attendance at the schools that have 
been opened to replace the closed inde- 
pendent schools. For example, in the 
Fort Hall district twelve primary schools 
had no attendants on January 17, and 
fourteen others had considerably reduced 
attendance. Intermediate schools are 
not affected to the same extent. There 
are, however, indications that many par- 
ents and teachers are defying the threats 
and at many schools children are return- 
ing in increasing numbers. There is no 
doubt that Kikuyu resistance groups or- 
ganized by chiefs and by the missions 
have been a big factor in encouraging 
parents and pupils to defy the Mau Mau 
threats.” 

In the Nyeri Reserve the attendance 
was reduced to about 50 percent of the 
pre-emergency attendance. In one school 
it was only 28 percent of last year’s 
figure. Many schools were being visited 
by government armored cars and foot 
patrols in an effort to build up morale 
and provide added security. 

Sir Evelyn Baring, the new Governor 
of Kenya who assumed the duties of that 
office in September 1952 and was almost 
immediately precipitated into the storm 
center of the Mau Mau troubles, in a 


fighting statement at Nairobi January 26, 
said: 


A good example of the vicious and irre- 
sponsible nature of the Mau Mau leaders 
and of the sort of people with whom we are 
struggling in Kenya is the recent experience 
in education. As you know, the govern- 
ment has definitely closed the Kikuyu inde- 
pendent schools, except for a very few 
which stood out bravely against the Mau 
Mau movement. But at the same time gov- 
ernment has said that they will make provi- 
sions for the children elsewhere insofar as 
this is possible. During my recent tour I 
found plenty of evidence that parents of 
children who had been at independent 
schools were willing to send these children 
to new schools either under the District 
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Education Board or under mission societies. 
But there was equally ample evidence that 
they were being prevented from doing so 
by a calculated campaign of threats and 
intimidation. In order to gain their political 
ends by violent means, the Mau Mau leaders 
were prepared to see the children suffer. 
We are all determined, however, that the 
best possible protection shall be given to 
teachers, children, and parents and _ that, 
however long it may take, our plans for edu- 
cation will not be disrupted by gangster 
methods. 


Alan Bromley is education officer in 
the Nyeri district, in the heart of the 
Mau Mau country. “We have closed 
some thirty schools in this district, all 
members of the Kikuyu Independent 
Schools Association,” said Mr. Bromley 
to the writer. “Most of the teachers were 
members of Mau Mau. We found quan- 
tities of subversive literature in these 
schools, sometimes hidden in boxes under 
the floors. They have been trying to 
carry on the banned schools surrepti- 
tiously in banana groves and elsewhere. 
Many problems face us, and we are try- 
ing to meet them from day to day, but 
Mau Mau terrorism in the schools is dif- 
ficult to combat.” 

Mr. Bromley also discussed feelingly a 
related disturbing situation, several thou- 
sand miles distant from Kenya. He said: 


Some of our Kenya young men have been 
sent to England for advanced study. But 
they have been lonely in London—and Lon- 
don can be the loneliest city in the world 
for a stranger from the colonies, particularly 
if he has a dark-colored skin and is of a 
hesitant or retiring nature. Communist 
agents in London, however, are on the look- 
out for just such young men. They are very 
friendly. They invite them to tea and to 
evenings of discussion. The lonely students 
respond quickly to such warm and friendly 
advances to strangers in a strange country— 
and before long they are well on their way 
to becoming full-fledged Communist agents. 
Several of our young men have already re- 
turned to Kenya after such experience in 
London and are stirring up trouble here 
today. 








Nor is Mr. Bromley the only one to 
note this unfortunate condition. Mr. 
Farson adds his testimony: 

There are usually 900 black students from 
Africa in England of whom over three- 
fourths are in London. They see little of 
British life, as it seems the Communists are 
the only people who take a real interest in 
them. Here is where hatreds and frustra- 
tions are born.1¢ 


Mr. Bull at Kusumu on Lake Victoria 
is district education officer for Nyanza 
Province, outside the immediate Kikuyu 
area. He has been in education work in 
Africa for 30 years. “Communist influ- 
ence in the Mau Mau?” he said, in 
answer to a question. “Officially, no. 
But nonofficially, we are not so sure. 
Certainly there are subversive influences 
at work. I know of no direct Commu- 
nist influence in the schools of our dis- 
trict today, but we are uncertain and 
apprehensive of tomorrow. For the 
Mau Mau movement in the colony is get- 
ting worse, not better. I am informed 
that Mau Mau members have even ear- 
marked individual farms and motor cars 
of Europeans which faithful members 
will secure as rewards when the Euro- 
peans are driven out and the Mau Mau 
takes over. Unfortunately the attitudes 
of European settlers toward the native 
Africans and their treatment of them 
varies from black to white and all inter- 
mediate shades of gray. I have no doubt 
we will crush this Mau Mau movement, 
but it may take a long time.” 

Such is a report on Communist and 
near-Communist activities and influences 
in troubled Kenya as they appeared to 
the writer after a few weeks of intensive 
study. Sir Philip Mitchell, predecessor 
of Governor Baring, was probably the 
best governor that Kenya ever had. After 
33 years of service in Africa, Mr. Farson 
said of him, “He knows too much about 
Africa to be positive about anything in 
it.” A good note on which to close this 
difficult section. 


" Ibid., p. 212. 
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The Willow Run Mind 


L. W. MICHAELSON 


HE LATE Dr. Walter Pitkin, author of 

Life Begins at Forty, once wrote that 
America may raise a society of super- 
morons some four or five generations 
from now. He expressed the view that 
the blame for the moronization of our 
culture could be laid, in part, to the prob- 
lems of increased population. The rela- 
tionship between overpopulation and the 
intellectual level of a nation is an impor- 
tant observation; however, the first strong 
shadows of the moron society are here 
today and the vera causa of the matter is 
not our disinterest in birth control as 
much as it is the unfortunate standardi- 
zation of our thought processes and, as a 
by-product, standardized thought itself. 

Of course it very well may be that, as 
Dr. Pitkin implied, the overgrown mega- 
lopolis of the future will be better “man- 
ipulated” if the people therein can be 
conditioned to accept manufactured 
thoughts quickly. This aspect may be 
lumped with the other problems of con- 
gested population centers, but it is one 
that merits special consideration by 
itself. 

Anyone who indulges in rather loose 
comments on the American “mass mind” 
rightly runs the risk of being obliged to 
define it. Investigation of the mass mind 
isa tenuous occupation at best, but let us 
say for a start, that the “mass mind” is 
something quite different from the group 
or sectional mind. Let us say, too, that 
it is very difficult for thought itself to be 
captured and regimented or for a “mass 
mind” to be manufactured. But we can 
say that important birth centers of 
thought can be standardized and the po- 


tential mold of the mass mind can be 
cast. 


Arnold Toynbee in his Study of His- 
tory’ makes the historical observation 
that standardization is inescapably in- 
volved with disintegration. Standardiza- 
tion of thought, or at least the thought 
processes, above all things can be con- 
sidered a symptom of Western decline. 
Toynbee goes on to say that this stand- 
ardization is fatal to the creative instinct 
in man; it stultifies the body politic as 
well as the body social. Two books, 
American Democracy* by Harold J. 
Laski and Ideas Have Consequences * by 
Richard M. Weaver, have made serious 
charges against mass media in America 
in connection with the creation and per- 
petuation of a mass mind. Laski, writ- 
ing on the owners of mass media, said: 
“Their power to resist change is enor- 
mous. Their ability to fix the stereotype 
of an ideal America in the mind of the 
ordinary citizen which retains the shin- 
ing contours of the Horatio Alger epoch, 
is sometimes startling.” 

Both writers more or less conclude that 
although there is no deliberate or sus- 
tained attempt to fashion a mass mind, 
at least the machinery for so doing is in 
existence and in operation. 

It may be very true that twentieth- 
century thought is too airy and too ten- 
uous ever to make prisoner; that no one 
can exactly manufacture a “dependable” 
mass mind—but the existence of a ma- 
chinery that sends out canned thoughts 
is a clear and present danger. We glory 
in our knowledge that we can easily 
obtain a part for our automobile in the 
most distant town or hamlet. It is to 


* New York: Oxford University Press. 
* New York: Viking Press. 
* Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
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our shame that thoughts and opinions 
can be picked up as readily, in neat pack- 
aged units, without the recipient required 
to do any mental spadework or make any 
attempt at evaluation. As Laski, Weaver, 
Seldes, and many other writers have ob- 
served, along with the movie, the juke 
box, the corporation-owned newspapers, 
and radio-TV chains, an assembly-line 
culture, a manufactured “folk thought” 
has pretty well come into being in 
America. It is somewhat of a Willow 
Run way of looking at things that begins 
to fit neatly as a Ford gear, all the mill- 
run situations where the mind is called 
into play for an opinion or a decision. 
The topic of thought standardization is 
hard to transfer from the field of specu- 
lation to the realm of fact; yet it seems 
certain that we now have the polling 
techniques to make possible a fairly ac- 
curate and efficient survey that should 
give considerable information as to just 
how far along we are on this road to in- 
tellectual unanimity. It should be pos- 
sible to make a scientific comparison of 
the conversation and “folk thought” of 
the radio-exposed public of today with 
the folk speech and thinking of yester- 
day. But lacking this, we can make a 
spot survey by ourselves that will pro- 
vide a startling glimpse of the cliché 
mentality fashioned by our mass media. 
Engage in conversation the city-dwell- 
ing American on the tramcar, in the tav- 
ern, the ball park, or in most any place 
vou choose. Granted that the species 
“mass man” is an illusive subject, but 
pretend you have found him or at least 
a near-cousin and make a record of his 
remarks. How extremely rare it is nowa- 
days to get a fresh viewpoint. an original 
comment on most any subiect of your 
choosing. You will find that it has be- 
come increasingly difficult to get an an- 
swer to a question on world affairs or 
of world interest, other than the ones 
currently publicized and expounded in 
the chain newspaper or spilled out upon 
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the air waves. Carbon copy thoughts, 
rubber-stamp remarks will in most cases 
be your lot on most topics where in- 
formation is a little difficult to obtain, 
It is not only that the glib, slang expres- 
sions of our teen- -agers manage to sweep 
the country, but it is particularly dis- 
tressing that such lingual mannerisms 
apparently have their stultifying counter. 
parts in political, economic, or social 
conversation in general. 

Vell, why should this be? The only 
answer can be: although, admittedly, 
thoughts are hard to regiment, thought 
breeding grounds are not and apparently 
mental apathy is present, and on sub- 
jects “where information is a little diff- 
cult to obtain,” there is a tendency to ac- 
cept too easily “what the man on the 
radio says.” __ 

The above paragraphs have qualified 
our subject as “city dwelling.” Should 
you conduct your survey in the back- 
woods, the remote villages where radio 
and TV sets are still a luxury and chain 
newspapers hard to get, there you might 
yet find the refreshing tang of American 
sectional “folk thought.” You may con- 
sider such folk thought and conversation 
naive and perhaps a bit horse-and- 
buggyish for the supersonic tempo of 
today. But the significant difference will 
be that there is no deadening stamp of 
an assembly line. Here and there, in 
a few, fast disappearing American folk 
frontiers, you will not readily come upon 
the warmed-over dialogue ‘of last Sun- 
day’s radio-TV comedian and the over- 
simplified “mass consumption” reason- 
ing of the popular news commentators. 

Although it can be said that a genu- 
ine American way of “looking at things” 
still exists in some rural sectors, our as- 
sembly-line transmission of opinions, lit- 
erature, music, and culture in general, is 
speedily wiping out the last faint traces 
of this group intellectual independence. 

At first glance it may appear that this 
new Willow Run thought and culture 
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roduction has simply replaced our sec- 
tional folk thought and customs and 
should now be installed in its rightful 
status. It is “American,” that is true. 
Yet, it is not quite spontaneous enough 
to be authentic folk thought. If we look 
closely we can see: “Made in New York” 
or “Sponsored by Blank Publications, 
Inc.” There is a phony, artificial ring to 
our new folk culture that doesn’t sound 
enuine. 

Admittedly, authentic sectional folk 
thought may not be a cherished value 
unto itself. Many times such thought 
is narrow and naive. But the point is 
that it is grown in home soil, that it has 
been earned and not won, for the most 
part, by means of a snap of a radio-TV 
switch. 

It can be pointed out here that a cul- 
ture carried along a machine belt, so to 
speak, does not necessarily imply that 
it has been deliberately manufactured 
or manufactured with an ulterior motive, 
other than the possible open and above- 
board one of business profit or efficiency. 
Then, too, a person can hardly judge at 
this date whether this growing intellec- 
tual uniformity of ours is flatly good or 
evil. It might possibly mean that we 
are a lot closer to H. G. Wells’ “sanitary 
formicary” than we imagined ourselves 
to be. 

Joyce Cary, the English novelist, writ- 
ing in a recent Harpers * takes an oppo- 
site stand on this business of thought 
standardization. He contends the “mass 
mind” is a popular delusion of the twen- 
tieth century—that the so-called mass 
mind of Western civilization is con- 
stantly exposed to so many different view- 
points that it is impossible for it to arrive 
at any unanimity. But apparently Cary 
is more qualified to speak for the Euro- 
pean or English mind. He says, too, that 
it is the sectional mind of the backwoods 


that is truly the degraded “mass mind.” 


“Harpers Magazine, March 1952. 
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Yes, in one sense, the sectional mind 
is united, narrow, and bigoted. But it is 
the many, many sectional and group 
minds that are the best buffer against a 
national, uniform thinking. In America, 
at least, the sectional minds are dying 
out and a rather slick, national mind is 
being born—perhaps a more sophisti- 
cated and aware mind, but not especially 
“better,” and terribly, terribly uniform. 
And the “many different viewpoints” 
that Cary boasts on, are in America be- 
coming less and less “different’—or at 
least we can say it is getting harder and 
harder to be exposed to these different 
and diffuse viewpoints. 

Joyce Cary’s basic assumption must be 
that Western culture is “progressing” and 
that Western civilization and its thoughts 
are automatically superior to all cultures 
past and present. If Cary’s assumption is 
true, then yes, we need not worry about 
a “mass mind” but should welcome it and 
hasten this wide transmission and distri- 
bution of modern thought and culture. 
But then there are a few other English 
writers and prophets around whom we 
must consider; namely, Orwell, Huxley, 
Laski, Toynbee, and Wells, who were not 
so happy ‘about these “wonderful” West- 
ern thoughts available to the flowering 
tribal minds. 

Orwell, especially, with one eye on 
the history of Nazi Germany, made it 
quite plain that although it is difficult 
to make prisoner man’s thoughts—that 
they will fly hither and thither—you can 
regiment the thought processes, w hich is 
all that really matters in the long run. 

Cary writes, as proof that no nation 
has ever succeeded in fashioning the 
mass mind: “How many dictators have 
been amazed when their rule, which 
seemed so strong, has collapsed in a few 
hours, without a friend?”*®> Nazi Ger- 
many, for example, did not collapse be- 
cause Goebbels’ “mass mind” suddenly 


* Ibid., p. 27. 
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caved in, but because the German Army 
fell. And apparently strong remnants of 
the Hitler mind are still around in post- 
war Germany. 

In the pre-radio and pre-chain news- 
paper era in America, the small town 
fostered and kept alive the open forum 
around the country store or town meeting 
hall. More than likely if you had six par- 
ticipants, you would get six different 
points of view on most any subject not 
affected by local taboos and mores. To- 
day, in the small town as well as the 
large, there is a growing tendency to ac- 
cept unquestioningly “what the man on 
the radio” says, be it on the topic of 
politics or peanuts. The positive, as- 


sured voice of the radio-TV commentator 
has the sound of authority; he is a “pro- 
fessional.” The eager participant in yes- 
terday’s impromptu town meeting feels a 
mawkish amateur beside the “voice” and 
falls hushed and silent. 

Although Cary is convinced that the 


radio commentator is disseminating su- 
perior thoughts to those available to 
the small community, this may be only a 
temporary coincidence. 

Why, in America, can a Frank Sulli- 
van write so penetratingly of the cliché- 
thinking and cliché-speaking Mr. Ar- 
buthnot? Sullivan’s satires spotlight the 
lazy, mail-order mind, and his news- 
paper-trained Arbuthnot is unfortunately 
becoming legion. With a bow to Mr. 
Cary, sometimes Arbuthnot is very slick 
and glib and sometimes he says the right 
things; but the point is he can be 
switched on and off a bit too easily. We 
all simultaneously like the latest tune on 
the Hit Parade. We all at once echo the 
latest editorial frothings of the chain 
newspaper or magazine and repeat the 
predictions of the radio commentator 
who may have the current highest 
Hooper rating. Our adolescents and our 
perennial adolescents rave about the 
same movie, eat the same candy bar, 
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swoon to the same crooner, and read 
the same Book-of-the-Month. 

The point is that apparently this phe- 
nomenon of mass taste is dependent 
mainly on who or what gets the most 
publicity rather than on genuine merit. 
America, as the birthplace of the high- 
pressure advertisement campaign, has 
developed a highly mechanized and ef- 
fective publicity routine and network. 
Ideas, songs, slogans, and the like, are 
dumped into this huge hopper. The 
conveyor belt starts to move, and over- 
night you have the entire nation repeat- 
ing an opinion, humming a song, or ac- 
claiming an actress. Its very efficiency 
is monstrous. 

Some months ago one of the pictorial 
magazines carried a behind-the-scenes 
account on what a vast and complicated 
organization it now takes to “put across” 
a new torch singer. The staff numbered 
almost seventy. Of course, there is a 
chicken-and-the-egg aspect to this pro- 
motion routine. Does the star, or hit 
song, or best-selling book, or idea first 
become popular because of its merit, and 
then belatedly the publicity machine 
swings into gear? Or has it proven more 
profitable to take a mediocre product 
and by means of this smooth-operating 
mechanism, push it into popularity? In 
a mercantile society the temptation is to 
this promotion. It is obvious the general 
public still exercises considerable dis- 
crimination; yet it is apparent, too, heavy 
publicity will often sell an inferior prod- 
uct. 

If thoughts and ideas and swoon sing- 
ers actually win on their merits, then we 
have nothing to fear from wide and effi- 
cient dissemination of “culture’—but if 
not? 

Turning inevitably to American public 
schools, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that such schools pretty much guide the 
young mind into the so-called “normal” 
thought channels. Students are stamped 
out much as from a mold and sent forth 











into the world to think the same thoughts, 
have much the same likes and dislikes, 
the same taste in clothes, sex, food, and 
entertainment. It may be better from 
a temporary fiscal standpoint to crank 
out our students like sausages, but care- 
ful training that fosters individual and 
original thinking should pay us heavy 
dividends later on. 

Once again it can be emphasized that 
there is nothing that especially hints of 
Machiavellianism or skulduggery about 
the emergence of assembly-line thought 
in this country. It is more as Alexis de 
Tocqueville pointed out: despite pom- 
pous verbiage to the contrary, Americans 
resent superiority, individuality, and de- 
viation from the “norm.” Much more 
than the Romans we insist when in Amer- 
ica think and do as the Americans do. 
This unspoken, invisible pressure toward 
conformity, this comfort in doing what 
the Joneses are doing and saying what 
they are saying, very likely accounts for 
much of what can be called Willow Run 
thinking. However, Willow Run thought 
production and the success of cliché 
manufacturing has grown to such a point 
that it needs our attention and our 
concern. 

The society that is content to pick up 
its opinions, no matter how “superior” 
these opinions seem to be, much as it 
grabs for standard brand foods in the 
supermarket, cannot be surprised or suf- 
fer chagrin if the Machiavellian person- 
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ality some day uses this indolence to 
nefarious advantage. 

The way out of this dilemma is not 
simple. Americans actually prefer the 
standardized products whether cultural, 
edible, or mechanical—or at least they 
have been conditioned and exposed to 
such products for so long that they have 
lost powers of discrimination. For the 
most part Americans seem to be at the 
mercy of the chain newspaper and the 
radio-TV for their information. They 
have no way of judging accurately for 
themselves and only rarely the oppor- 
tunity to compare wide reports and many 
viewpoints. They do not always have 
the time, money, or inclination to hunt 
up additional facts or get a broader per- 
spective by supplemental reading of 
books. That is to say, they are pretty 
much at the mercy of their own apathy. 

As a start, perhaps educators and 
parents could discourage the tendency 
among children to pick up very compli- 
cated facts from vastly oversimplified 
cartoons, magazine articles, or news re- 
ports. In any event it is very clear that 
in an era of “canned information” angled 
toward mass consumption, any sheeplike 
acceptance of the spoken or written word 
is potentially dangerous. Mass mind or 
no mass mind, we have gotten into the 
bad habit of accepting thoughts that 
come in cans; the fact that these thoughts 
and ideas seem superior or, in fact, are 
superior to old tribal thoughts may be 
only a temporary accident. 































































































































































































The Use of Motivation Research To Determine 


Interest in Adult College-Level Training 


ROBERT A. LOVE 


es THE postwar period, under the 
impetus of the GI bill, more adults 
than ever undertook college-level train- 
ing offered by evening or extension di- 
visions of universities. In the extension 
and evening division of the New York 
City College School of Business alone, 
more than 60,000 adults who, based on 
prewar experience, would not have gone 
to college, became full-fee-paying stu- 
dents. 

There was clearly an indication that a 
great many persons past the age of under- 
graduate day-student matriculation were 
interested in additional training. A high 
proportion of these students represented 
young men whose formal education was 
disrupted by the war, who were well 
disposed toward education and took ad- 
vantage of the GI bill to obtain it at a 
later date. On the other hand, a com- 
parable upsurge in non-GI enrollment 
which took place during the same period 
suggests that a generally favorable public 
attitude toward adult studies at the col- 
lege level existed immediately following 
the war. 

For the university administrator, par- 
ticularly in those urban universities 
which are able to offer evening and ex- 
tension work, it would be valuable to 
know just what causes adults to seek 
college-level evening or extension train- 
ing. The education of many thousands 
of additional persons, the upgrading of 
their skills, and the improvement in their 
cultural attainments could represent an 
invaluable benefit to the nation. Also, 
the fuller utilization of buildings and 
staffs, reduction in overhead, and in- 


creased income obtained from additional 
attendance could be of genuine benefit 
to hundreds of universities. 

Over the years, administrators of ex. 
tension education have offered hypo- 
theses as to how and why students are 
attracted to extension education. There 
has existed a general belief that the sur. 
face of the potential enrollment has 
hardly been scratched and that there are 
in the United States literally hundreds of 
thousands of persons who could profit 
from adult training at the college level 
but who have not been appropriately 
solicited. Some educators reached this 
conclusion as a result of the occasional 
success of one or another university in 
attracting large numbers of students. 
Many recognized that the absence in our 
society of sharply defined class lines, 
combined with the encouragement to 
self-improvement, made the potential 
market for adult college-level training al- 
most as large as the entire adult popula- 
tion. They saw as most favorable the 
fact that there is genuine popular accept- 
ance of the belief that any man properly 
equipped can achieve any station and 
that the necessary equipment for ad- 
vancement is adequate knowledge and 
training. 

Educational administrators also recog- 
nized that there were certain blocks 
which prevented persons from enrolling 
Among these were the cost of education, 
family and other responsibilities, trans- 
portation problems, the lack of proper 
career guidance, and so forth. 

In the spring of 1952, the evening and 
extension division of the City College 
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Determining Interest in Adult College-Level Training 


School of Business and Civic Administra- 
tion determined to get more precise 
knowledge of the attitudes of students 
and potential students as a guide to at- 
tracting more adults for college-level 
training. 

From an analysis of our own enroll- 
ment we quickly learned that within our 
adult student body were many persons 
who had overcome tremendous financial, 
family, transportation, and other obsta- 
cles. They were determined to get the 
training they felt they needed. We were 
unable, however, to establish any objec- 
tive pattern among our students or to 
classify them according to objective rea- 
sons for seeking additional education. 
We came to realize that in order to find 
out how to attract more students, we 
had to undertake a nonstatistical type of 
research. We had to learn the true atti- 
tudes or motivations of students and non- 
students toward education. 

Accordingly, during the spring of 1952, 
among students, and during the summer 
of 1952, among nonstudents, we con- 
ducted a study to determine the under- 
lying attitudes toward education which 
might motivate persons to overcome ob- 
stacles in order to obtain adult educa- 
tion at the college level. The study we 
made was by no means definitive. It 
should, at some time, be extended or 
proved by quantitative methods. But it 
seems to us that we are on the right track 
and that we have considerable evidence 
both as to the motivations of adults seek- 
ing college-level education and as to the 
mental conditioning which the student 
undergoes preceding enrollment. 

We believe that, from the standpoint 
of guidance to the college administrator, 
we have an adequate theory to support 
experimentation on the expenditure of 
promotional funds for the purpose of 
encouraging enrollment. We have by 
no means fully explored the techniques 
whereby the true motivations can be 
appealed to, but we believe that this 
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is a matter for technicians in the ad- 
vertising and public relations fields. 


The nature of motivation research 


A person’s conduct is often determined 
by such factors as community and social 
status, occupation or employment needs, 
personality, and so forth. The desire 
for education and the willingness to 
overcome obstacles to get it may very 
well cut across economic and social fac- 
tors and depend upon the emotional and 
psychological characteristics of the indi- 
vidual. 

Researchers can often determine un- 
derlying motivation through the use of 
the so-called “depth interview” tech- 
nique. This technique draws its theo- 
retical rationale as well as its method 
from such procedures as psychoanalysis 
and free association. It is designed to 
put the respondent off guard and make 
him divulge his conscious and subcon- 
scious wishes and motives by having him 
unburden himself. Where the quanti- 
tative interview, of the usual market sur- 
vey type, functions entirely on the con- 
scious level, the depth interview touches 
a good deal of the subconscious, made 
conscious by the probing of the inter- 
viewer. 

Researchers in this field point out that 
if enough is learned about the motiva- 
tions of a relatively small group of in- 
dividuals, a great deal can be deduced 
about the patterns of personality and 
motivations existing in a much larger 
group in society even though it is not 
possible without quantitative study to 
learn the frequency of occurrence of 
these personality types and motivations. 

When the motivation study is directed 
at establishing a sequence of changing 
motivations, sufficient knowledge may be 
obtained to form the basis for a “selling” 
program to be developed. Stated in the 
language of advertising and commerce, 
“If we know what a person has to be- 
lieve and how he has to feel to make 
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him do something, we can develop a 
program to make him feel that way.” 

Specifically, the City College study had 
as its objective the determination of the 
process through which the individual 
must go before he decides to enroll for 
evening or extension studies. This it 
sought to do by comparing the motiva- 
tions, both as to nature and intensity, 
of those attending with those who were 
not attending. Individuals attending 
City College were matched according to 
sex, age, economic position, type of em- 
ployment, presumed educational interest, 
ethnic background, and class relation- 
ship with presumably similar persons 
who have not undertaken college studies 
at the adult level. Our sample included 
students who represent the major types 
at City College, students who are the 
opposite of these types, and prototypes 
of each of these found among nonat- 
tenders. We hoped that through depth 
interviewing we would then be able to 
ascertain the differences existing in the 
patterns of motivation and behavior of 
those not enrolled, and we hoped that a 
comparison of the two groups would es- 
tablish which motivations are present in 
one but not in the other group. 

It is necessary to point out here, be- 
fore proceeding with a discussion of the 
findings, that our study was only a pilot 
study, that while the pattern developed 
seems to support empirical impressions 
derived from many years of work in ex- 
tension education, it is not presented as 
a definitive finding. On the other hand, 
the findings seem to be supported by ex- 
isting knowledge in the field of psycho- 
logical motivation. They “hang to- 
gether” as an integrated concept. 

Only thirty-nine depth interviews were 
conducted. Superficially, and based on 
the mass questioning techniques em- 
ployed by market statisticians, this seems 
an extremely small sample. Yet I am 
persuaded by the opinions of others who 
have studied attitudes and by my knowl- 
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edge of the depth interview technique 
that even where each specific and well- 
defined type of person has not been 
pin-pointed, it is possible to recognize 
from the interviews both the intensi- 
ties of motivation and the various types 
which must necessarily exist in a larger 


group. 
The sequence of enrollment 


As a result of the interviews con- 
ducted, we were able to discern what we 
call a “sequence of enrollment,” includ- 
ing two conditions which must exist be. 
fore the sequence begins to operate. The 
two preconditions are described first 
below. 

1. Each person who is to become a 
student must have an awareness of edu- 
cation as a positive value in the solv- 
tion of problems. 

Where such awareness does not exist, 
individuals simply do not have college- 
level adult education in their frame of 
reference and they have no opinions or 
attitudes on the subject. We are led to 
believe that there is a large group of 
persons for whom the entire area of col- 
lege education voluntarily pursued at 
the adult level does not exist. They 
think of education only as childhood and 
youth activity. They read no advertise- 
ments in the field, never discuss adult 
education as an organized going-to- 
school matter with anyone, and can see 
no point in it. 

On the other hand there is a very large 
group of persons who do recognize the 
positive value of adult education in solv- 
ing problems but who are not addition- 
ally moved to seek out such education for 
themselves. 

2. The second condition preceding the 
sequence of enrollment is that each per- 
son to be enrolled must equate educa- 
tion with success and happiness. This 
is a fairly generally held belief of varying 
intensity. One of the folk concepts of 
the American people is that education 
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jeads to success and happiness and that 
better-educated people are happier and 
more successful. But there is also a 
certain disbelief in this concept as well, 
a certain cynicism about the value of 
education. 

These preconditions provide only the 
fertile soil from which actual students 
grow. The actual sequence of enroll- 
ment seems to be as follows: 

1. The individual must have a current 
problem for which he seeks a solution. 
This problem must be acute and well 
defined. A general feeling of inadequacy 
or desire to improve oneself is not suf- 
ficient. Typical acute problems are: (a) 
having a new job and feeling that more 
knowledge and training are needed to 
perform it adequately; (b) a pronounced 
sense of inability to direct subordinates— 
arising from a specific situation; (c) 
a feeling of anxiety about personal 
weakness in a specific field, for exam- 
ple, speech, language, finance, advertis- 
ing, etc. 

Although persons may regard educa- 
tion as a problem-solver or as a key to 
success and happiness, note that if they 
have no feelings of anxiety or only diffuse 
feelings of anxiety, they do not con- 
sider college-level training for them- 
selves, 

2. The individual must be aware of a 
specific course or a specific field of study. 
This finding is contrary to the belief that 
persons have a general interest in further 
education and that they go to an institu- 
tion, are advised about the courses and 
fields, and sold on enrolling. 

Interest in a specific subject may be 
created in numerous ways. It may arise 
from the requirements of a job, from 
previous educational experience, from 
discussion with friends, business asso- 
ciates or relatives, from advertising, and 
soon. Bear in mind, however, that un- 
less persons are preconditioned to regard 
education as a problem-solver and as a 
key to personal success and happiness 
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and unless they are acutely aware of a 
personal problem, they do not generally 
heed suggestions from employers or ad- 
vertisements. Neither do they discuss 
educational matters with their friends 
nor otherwise find out about specific 
courses or fields of study. 

3. The potential enrollee’s inquiry is 
directed to one or more schools, de- 
pending upon a variety of factors, in- 
cluding acquaintanceship with other stu- 
dents, prestige of the school in the com- 
munity, specific courses offered, social or 
class grouping which the school custom- 
arily attracts, and other factors. This 
aspect of the problem is a part of the 
public relations problem of each institu- 
tion. For the purpose of this discussion, 
which is considering the problem on an 
over-all basis as it affects all evening and 
extension colleges, it need not be pur- 
sued here in detail. 

4. Actual enrollment is the closing, the 
final step in the sequence. (It should be 
clear here that, at all colleges and for a 
variety of reasons, some students drop 
out after they have enrolled. This is 
another problem on which considerable 
light can be shed by motivation studies, 
even by this particular one, but it will 
not be covered here.) 

The enrollment procedure, if it is 
unsympathetic, can have a crushing effect 
upon the prospective student. This is a 
decisive contact. Since the decision to 
enroll at all is based on a sense of inade- 
quacy—though offset by ambition—if 
the prospective enrollee feels rejected, 
he may lose his desire for education and 
it may take a long time for such desire 
to build up again. 

At each step in the enrollment se- 
quence, the prospective enrollee encoun- 
ters barriers which may prevent his ac- 
tual attendance at the school. These bar- 
riers tend to increase near the end of 
the process and shrink the size of the 
group from which students are obtained. 
No doubt, refinements in advertising, 
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cataloguing, course description, and en- 
rollment procedures, including guidance, 
would result in a higher “conversion 
ratio” than we have at present. But 
overshadowing these patent weaknesses 
is the hopeful fact that means are avail- 
able for vastly increasing the size of the 
group from which prospective students 
can be drawn. 

The motivation study indicates that if 
a person has strong enough feelings about 
education, related to his personal needs, 
he will proceed to the school, despite dis- 
couragements of all kinds, for the pur- 
pose of enrolling, and will be able to 
overcome the handicaps of travel, time, 
financial stringency, etc., and the oppo- 
sition of unsympathetic friends and em- 
ployers. Naturally, the greater the en- 
couragement from friends, employers, or 
within the social grouping to which he 
belongs, the easier it becomes to make 
the decision to enroll. 

Assuming that the contact with the 
school does not repel the prospective en- 
rollee, there is reason to believe that he 
will enroll, if not immediately, then at 
some future time; if not at the first school 
to which he applies, then at another 
school. The barriers to enrollment may 
be major, including time, cost, distance, 
and so forth, but they do not have a 
deep-seated emotional basis and chances 
are he will eventually find a way to sur- 
mount them. 

It is important in considering the fore- 
going to note that our motivation study 
was clearly aimed at seeking a sounder 
basis for obtaining additional enroll- 
ment. It is acknowledged that there are 
those in education who feel that students 
should not be accepted unless they are 
unquestionably able to obtain substan- 
tial benefits from education. There are 
others who feel that there is no possible 
way of telling by means of a simple in- 
terview, or even from past records, when 
a student can get substantial benefit from 
evening and extension work. No judg- 
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ment is passed on this issue, although we 
are inclined to believe after this study 
that many potentially good students have 
been lost because they were made to feel 
that schools are not interested in per: 
sons “with not enough previous educa- 
tion,” “not enough experience,” and other 
such reasons. 

Based on ideas derived from our moti- 
vation study, we authorized preparation 
of a test advertisement which appeared 
in the New York Post and the New York 
Times. This advertisement was designed 
to attract those persons in the general 
population whose attitudes toward edv- 
cation most nearly approximate those of 
the persons who, our study revealed, 
were most likely to undertake education 
at the college level. This advertisement 
was also designed to create attitudes 
similar to those of present students. 

On the basis of the number of in- 
quiries received, the advertising wa 
most successful. Yet we acknowledge 
that our use of the ideas derived from our 
attitude research might perhaps have 
been inadequate and that more careful 
study, time, and talent applied by out- 
standing advertising practitioners might 
result in a better use of our research. 
Furthermore, because this type of ad- 
vertising has the effect of arousing the 
interest of individuals who would not 
otherwise turn to the college, its bene- 
fits accrue to all institutions within reach 
and to all programs. There is suggested, 
then, a potential vehicle for cooperative 
action, especially in large metropolitan 
areas and on a national basis. 


The study procedure 


Following is an outline of some pro 
cedures and methods employed in setting 
up the motivation study: 

1. Preliminary to the depth interviews, 
a random sample of approximately seven 
hundred evening and extension students 
at the City College was statistically 
analyzed in order to select the principal 
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categories of enrolled students, as to 
age, sex, occupation, and marital status 
so that we could match these categories 
with nonattending persons. The type of 
course taken was also analyzed in order 
more closely to relate the interests of 
students and nonstudents. 

For purposes of the analysis, courses 
were broken down into three types: (a) 
straight business courses, which include 
all technical subjects and those concerned 
with specific businesses or fields of em- 
ployment; (b) courses designed to assist 
in the solution of personal problems or 
shortcomings, such as speech correction, 
public speaking, certain psychology and 
personnel courses, etc.; (c) liberal arts 
courses not directly related to any occu- 
pation, including literature, music, his- 
tory, philosophy, sociology, psychology, 
etc. 

2. To protect the validity of the cate- 
gories set up, a comparison was made of 
the interests of veteran and nonveteran 
students. This showed that there was no 
significant difference in courses selected 
by persons who had to pay tuition out 
of their own pockets and those whose 
tuition was covered by the GI bill. 

A “test of significance,” related to this 
comparative analysis of GI and non-GI 
enrollment, showed that price was not a 
factor in the choice of courses. This 
statistical evidence coincided precisely 
with the evidence derived from the depth 
interview, which indicated that cost of 
education is not a powerful deterrent 
where the desire for education is great. 
In those cases where cost is cited as a 
drawback, other blocks are in reality 
more acute. 

3. In the actual selection of types for 
depth interviewing, all students taking 
courses leading to a degree or to a cer- 
tificate in accounting, as well as those 
under the GI bill, were eliminated. This 
was for the purpose of concentrating on 
those non-matriculated students who, to 
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the greatest extent, were attending school 
on a free-choice basis. 

4. For the depth interviews, eleven 
“types” were isolated, and respondents 
fitting the types both within and outside 
the student body were obtained for in- 
terviewing. 

5. Only trained interviewers were 
used. A questionnaire was not used, but 
each interviewer was instructed with re- 
spect to areas considered pertinent. A 
careful review by the study director fol- 
lowed each interview and the work was 
frequently evaluated and corrected. 


Additional observations 


In addition to the major findings on 
the sequence of enrollment, many other 
worth-while observations were obtained 
from the study. Some examples: 

1. In the statistical analysis of present 
enrollment preliminary to the selection 
of types for depth interviewing, certain 
differences were noted in sex and age 
characteristics: thus, new women en- 
rollees take liberal arts courses more than 
other courses even though our school is 
primarily devoted to business adminis- 
tration. A higher proportion of women 
than men take liberal arts courses. The 
average age of women in the school is 
lower than that of the men. The youngest 
women take a larger proportion of liberal 
arts courses. As their age increases, 
women tend to take more _ business 
courses. 

2. Although in recent years much 
work has been done to sell companies on 
additional education for their employees, 
our study revealed that the attitude of 
employers is still a major deterrent. 
When an employee discusses the advis- 
ability of taking additional training, or 
even a specific course, with his employer 
or supervisor, he frequently does not get 
the expected approval or required en- 
couragement. Unfortunately, when per- 
sons are insecure to begin with and fail 
to find reinforcement among associates, 
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they lack the confidence necessary to go 
ahead. This is especially true among 
those who have had an unsatisfactory 
educational experience. In order for 
them to carry on, they need positive re- 
inforcement from their employer or asso- 
ciates. 

8. Analysis of the present student body 
demonstrates that the easiest group to 
enroll for more education is the group 
which has had the most previous educa- 
tion. These people know the fields of 
education, know how to examine cata- 
logues, and fear no “mechanical” ob- 
stacles. 

4. The new, non-matriculated student 
(most are, of course, men) in the evening 
and extension division of the City Col- 
lege School of Business and Civic Ad- 
ministration usually starts by taking a 
business training course. Later, he may 
switch to liberal arts courses. This sug- 
gests that one source of students for ex- 
tension education is among business stu- 
dents who can be induced to carry on 
with liberal arts education. 

Presumably the individual’s original 
problem and feeling of anxiety are allevi- 
ated by the initial business course, and 
the student decides to devote himself to 
the more diffuse feelings of inadequacy 
which are derived from his supposed 
“lack of education,” “culture,” and the 
like. Thus, where the initial school ex- 
perience satisfies a need, the student is 
often ready to proceed further with his 
education. 


The significance of the study 


The significance of the motivation 
study which we have conducted is that 
it opens a possible way to increased en- 
rollment in extension education. It pro- 
vides a rationale for the development of 
promotional programs to attract people 
who have hitherto not been counted as 
potential students. For the first time, so 
far as we know, it gives the advertising 
and public relations technicians a the- 
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oretical basis for their work in reaching 
these people. Inquiries resulting from 
the experimental advertising support the 
thesis that a new group can be brought 
into the college. 

A great deal more work can be done 
in this field, especially in the way of 
establishing proof by quantitative means 
of the observations offered, and by using 


the depth interview observations to ar. | 
rive at the true and underlying reasons | 


for enrollment, and for the classification 
of “like” and “unlike” attenders and non- 
attenders. By concentrating the public 
relations and advertising effort on those 


areas in which “like nonattenders” are | 
deficient, the number of persons who | 


may be induced to consider enrollment 
at some university can be increased. 

There should be no need to stress the 
value of increasing the voluntary enroll- 
ment of adults for evening and extension 
education. Quite apart from the fact 
that such increase might provide a par- 
tial solution to the financial problems of 
universities, a higher level of educational 
attainment among adults is desirable in 
and of itself. Persons with heightened 
knowledge and skills are more valuable 
to the nation and community, to business, 
and to themselves and their families. 

The universities have ample evidence 
of the increased income and other satis- 
factions obtained by their evening and 
extension students. From the standpoint 
of the position of the university in the 
community and nation, every increase in 
attendance by adults creates a more solid 
foundation of support. 

And even if this study were for no 
other purpose than to help the colleges 
meet their enrollment problems, it 
should be used for that purpose. It is 
the application, for education purposes, 
of techniques which today are being 
used by leaders in American industry. 
The data derived from such studies 
should be used by universities in the same 
way that an automobile manufacturer 
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Determining Interest in Adult College-Level Training 


makes use of market research material 
to sell more cars. 


The application of the knowledge 
derived 


Many practical questions arise from 
this university adventure into market 
research on motivation. Over the years 
extension educators have talked about 
the need for cooperative programs to in- 
crease adult enrollment. From my ob- 
servations in the Association of Univer- 
sity Evening Colleges, of which I was 
president in 1951, I am convinced that 
the urban universities particularly are 
hungry for a practical program and 
would seize upon it if it were available. 

What is possible now is for the col- 
leges themselves, or organizations inter- 
ested in education, to grasp the oppor- 
tunity uncovered by the very modest 
original research conducted by one divi- 
sion of one university and project it into 
a national effort which might realize “the 
full market potential” in college-level 
adult education. 

Leaders in educational administration 
might well, at this time, pick up the 
challenge of this new approach and seek 
to develop a national promotional pro- 
gram designed to reach all of the people 
in the United States with the message 
that adult education in the colleges is a 
practical aid to the solution of personal 
problems, a key to success and happiness, 
and a necessary means of heightening 
skills of American adults in all fields. 

I see the possibility that such a pro- 
gram could generate an over-all recogni- 
tion in the United States of adult exten- 
sion education in the colleges as a highly 
desirable activity for society and for the 
individual. 

Through such conditioning the colleges 
might have as their logical market a 
group of prospective enrollees several 
times the size of the present group from 
which their students are drawn. Then, 
although the barriers to actual enroll- 
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ment may continue to some degree as at 
present, the great increase in the size of 
the market would make it inevitable that 
the total enrollment would be increased. 
As the market itself expands, increased 
interest would be reflected at each step 
of the sequence leading to enrollment 
and attendance. 

Once a program of this kind is 
launched on a large enough scale and 
with a strong enough appeal, involving, 
as it should, substantial expenditures for 
national and local advertising, it will be 
self-propelling. As the effort proves itself, 
it should provide the justification and the 
funds for further effort. 

Specifically, I see the possibility that if 
the first year's budget were underwritten, 
the universities might well agree to 
finance subsequent campaigns out of the 
revenue derived from the initial effort, 
and business groups might include the 
story, as a public service, in their own 
paid advertisements. If this kind of 
self-propelled program could be started, 
it should, based on the natural interest 
of the press, government, employers, 
and others, become an accepted part of 
our national life. 

The nation’s press can be expected to 
adopt as an editorial plank the support of 
adult training at the college level. Cer- 
tainly it would welcome any indication 
that the universities are creatively seek- 
ing to solve, in some measure, their own 
financial problems. Such efforts at self- 
help would also be the best justification 
for seeking additional help from indus- 
try and from philanthropists. 

This article can, of course, include 
only a sketch of the possibilities offered 
by a modern approach to the marketing 
of college-level adult training. Left out 
of this presentation, but certainly inher- 
ent in the matter presented, is the need 
for machinery operating on a national 
basis for the administration and direction 
of such a program. Educators will rea- 
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lize, however, that the means are at hand 
for rapidly training new instructors, mak- 
ing course material available on an 
exchange basis among the colleges, and 
offering anywhere any course for which 
there is a significant demand. These 
and other problems which will arise in 
connection with any program to increase 
enrollment are believed to be readily sus- 
ceptible of administrative solution. 
The important thing is that the possi- 
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bilities for the vastly increased utiliza. 
tion of evening and extension facilities 
exist. A working hypothesis exists to 
help achieve this greater utilization. The 
carrying-out of the objective waits on | 
the will to do the job. Each university 
can only to a small extent solve its own 
problem. Working together, all of the 
universities interested in the field along 
with other interested groups might solve 
the entire problem. 


NRO 


As a guide to future television policies at Western Reserve, 661 
scientifically conducted interviews were made among the area’s 500,- 


000 television set owners. 


Indications are that 37 percent of those 


surveyed had heard about telecourses through spot announcements on 
WEWS, by tuning in accidentally, through newspaper publicity and 


advertising, and other media. 


But, by contrast to the 37 percent who 


knew about telecourses, only 14.5 percent of the set owners in the area 


had actually watched a broadcast. 
the program, telecourses evidently have 


Amon ng people who knew about 
ailed to capture a larger 


audience because of lack of interest and an unsuitable broadcasting 


hour. 


Greatest potential audiences, therefore, are to be found through 


wider dissemination of information about telecourses, and presenta- 


tion at a better time. 


The telecourse financial picture is an encouraging one. 


Income 


from the first six courses has been $12,902, and the total expense to 
the university—including salaries of instructors, graders, examiners, 
etc.—has been $10,703. Station WEWS’s contribution of broadcast 
time and facilities has been responsible for the financial success of 


the project. 


Although Western Reserve does not have all the answers, we are 
in the business of education by television to stay. What the future 
holds for this approach to education is still unknown, but potential 
possibilities are obvious and challenging —Joun F. Wurre, in A Tele- 
vision Policy for Education, Carroll V. Newsom, editor, published by 
the American Council on Education, 1952. 
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Political Implications of Adult Education 


LEWIS MAINZER * 


NTERNATIONAL adult education leaders 

have been advancing serious claims: 
They seek, for their movement, a major 
role in coping with the crises of our 
time. Statements of its potential for 
the individual and society indicate an 
increasing awareness of maturity and ef- 
fectiveness within the profession. Re- 
sponsible leadership requires an under- 
standing of the political implications of 
adult education. 

Man is a political animal; in concert 
with, and in opposition to, other men, 
he struggles to achieve power and real- 
ize ideals. This political process of 
creating public policy is a complex of 
human activity. Forces which modify 
human behavior hold consequences for 
the political system; thus it is that adult 
education has political significance. 

Analysis will proceed as follows: (1) 
What concept of adult education best 
illumines its political implications? (2) 
What are the salient facts respecting 
adult learning abilities? (3) What 
changes can adult education effect in 
the individuals experiencing it? (4) 
What are the social channels through 
which adult education flows? (5) What 
is the educative value of the political 
process? (6) What are the political im- 
plications of adult education? 


I 


What concept of adult education best 
illumines its political implications? In 
posing the question, as throughout, the 
aim is not definitiveness, but the degree 


‘Iam indebted to the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation of the Ford Foundation for having f- 
nanced the preparation of the statement from 
which this article is drawn. No endorsement 
by the Fund is to be inferred, of course. 


of clarification necessary to the analysis. 
Education is the process of developing, 
potentializing, learning to use fully, the 
mind. It is manifested in growth of 
ability to think critically and create im- 
aginatively. Memorization of an or- 
dered set of facts, however complex or 
esoteric they be, need not indicate the 
presence or process of education. There 
is no simple criterion for recognizing the 
process or fruits of education, but basic 
is the development of creative and in- 
quiring uses of the mind, the love of 
wisdom. 

The suggested concept of adult educa- 
tion is not confined to formal adult edu- 
cation activities nor restricted to work 
of those organizations whose declared or 
“manifest” function is the education of 
adults. Attention is directed, rather, to 
all phenomena with educative effects, 
regardless of the intent of the originator. 
Adult education, thus defined as includ- 
ing all experiences which educate adults, 
includes some but not all of the activi- 
ties of organizations dedicated to adult 
education and some activities of other 
organizations. Any number of agencies 
undertake to educate men, and a good 
number do so quite unintentionally. 
These groups include: commercial print, 
radio, and film; political and pressure 
organizations; work, home, and play 
groups; and a host of agencies and in- 
dividuals motivated by the widest variety 
of ideals, perhaps including that of adult 
education. 

Education proceeds in instances with 
a minimum of stimulation or aid from 
outside sources. The most personal, un- 
shared experience may be educative. If, 
for example, in gazing at a leaf one is 
struck by its symmetry and beauty, real 
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learning may occur. The rearing of 
children may be the occasion for a deep- 
ening of the parents’ knowledge. In de- 
fining education, it is to the activity, not 
to the sponsor, that one must ultimately 
refer. 

Formal adult education agencies do 
have special responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities in the field. They are self-con- 
scious about what they are doing, and so 
enjoy all the advantages of professional- 
ism. Their special task is to stimulate 
and supplement the incidental and in- 
formal learning of the individual. Thus, 
a lecturer may be able to inspire his 
auditors to learn from all those with 
whom they come into contact, or a dis- 
cussion group may lead to development 
of the faculty of critical reading. Suc- 
cessful formal adult education can lead 
the individual to a discernment of the 
meaningfulness of his experiences, which 
is the means and the end of adult 
education. 


Il 


What are the salient facts respecting 
adult learning abilities? Are adults cap- 
able of learning? Certainly some adults 
are capable of some kinds of learning. 
Experience with former soldiers who re- 
turned to school after years away indi- 
cates that persons beyond their twen- 
ties are capable of serious scholarly ef- 
forts. First aid, literacy and Americani- 
zation, dancing, cooking, agricultural 
practices, and numerous other subjects 
are constantly being taught to adults, 
with varying degrees of success. Clearly 
some learning ability lurks in people 
even after they have escaped the con- 
fines of the elementary or high school 
or the university. 

Experimental work in the field of adult 
learning suggests that there is no great, 
and certainly no fatal, deterioration in 
ability to learn with the years. While 
in the case of motor and perceptual. i.e., 
nonverbal, abilities, considerable failures 
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are noted, these are not the faculties 
crucial to learning, except in certain vo- 
cational work. Learning in the adult is 
not so markedly slower than that in the 
youth as to be discouraging. Lack of 
prior formal education need not prove 
prohibitive, for general experience may 
more than compensate. Interest has not 
been directed to the years beyond the 
fifties as intensively as to the period of 
middle age, but it appears that degenera- 
tion is more severe in the later period. 
With that caveat in mind, the general 
conclusion of the experimental psycholo- 
gists is that adults are capable of learn- 
ing, with fair efficiency, when sufficiently 
motivated. Variations in intelligence, 
training, motivation, and retention of 
capabilities are no doubt reflected in 
differing adult learning abilities. 

There are difficulties attending adult 
education apart from the matter of de- 
cline in intelligence. Where adult edu- 
cation—formal or otherwise—is out of 
mode, the individual may feel little social 
stimulus to seek it. After childhood he 
may have lost the habit of pondering the 
unknown, of asking questions. The in- 
dividual may not want to learn, for he 
risks upsetting an equilibrium perhaps 
hard won through the years. In the area 
of political education especially, this may 
be a problem. 

While adults retain real abilities to 
learn, can they, in practice, learn about 
controversial questions? Can people be 
educated about politics, economics, in- 
ternational relations? The nature of the 
problem in these emotionally sensitive 
areas may be illustrated by citing in- 
stances of selective choice of communi- 
cation. Thus Democrats tend to listen 
to. Democratic speeches; Frenchmen 
more than others discuss France; conser- 
vative people read conservative maga- 
zines and newspapers. Even where 
there is exposure to material on the 
“other side” of a question, it is debatable 
often times whether real perception and 
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jearning occurs. People have a faculty 
of reading and hearing words without 
perceiving meanings. We all ignore 
some of the stimuli in the environment 
about us, and some people are able to 
ignore almost totally messages being 
earnestly addressed to them. 

There are possibilities of adult learn- 
ing even about controversial matters. 
In many instances the audience to which 
communication is being directed will 
not be strongly motivated by a general 
love of education. Numerous techniques 
familiar to the professional publicity ex- 
pert may be utilized to stimulate peo- 
ple to learn. Use of color, music, sexual 
symbols, loyalty motivations, is illustra- 
tive. Pleasure-seeking motives, as at- 
tendance at motion pictures, may be 
used to bootleg a stimulus to education 
to those who would shy away from con- 
scious exposure. Education may be a 
by-product of conversation originating 
in trivia, or may spring from the bait 
ofan argument. Respect for the promul- 
gator may induce one to be drawn into 
an educational experience. Over time, 
if the individual is subjected to numerous 
contacts with the mass media and per- 
sonal relationships and with occasional 
intense personal experiences, learning 
may occur respecting even quite contro- 
versial matters. When he can meaning- 
fully relate his own experiences to the 
problem, there are real possibilities of 
adult learning. 

In sum, adult education is not a con- 
cept contrary to the known facts of hu- 
man nature. Instances of human stu- 
pidity, prejudice, and ignorance abound, 
but there are cases of critical adult 
leaning. The evidence at hand does 
not indicate that the vast majority of 
people are eagerly awaiting an organized 
stimulus to new learning; most people 
have not been taught to want education, 
and seldom recognize when they are 
engaging in the process. It appears, 

ever, that most people are capable 
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of new learning, and of a greater amount 
and more critical variety than they are 
now experiencing. 


Ill 


What changes may adult education 
effect in the individuals experiencing it? 
The assumption has been stated above 
that a community's political process is a 
creation of the members of that political 
society. Significant changes wrought in 
the citizens will have political conse- 
quences. 

Adult education may increase men’s 
ability to communicate with others. 
Teaching of literacy is an obvious ex- 
ample. This may consist of training the 
illiterate to read and write or of inspir- 
ing the literate to full use of neglected 
ability. Agencies for this work include 
the comic book, the press, one’s children 
and neighbors, schools, and an alerted 
innate conviction that one ought to ac- 
quire or utilize the literate skills. Adults 
may learn, often quite painfully, to speak 
effectively before a few neighbors or a 
larger, less intimate group. Latent abili- 
ties to communicate artistically may be 
potentialized; many an individual blos- 
soms out as artist or poet of a sort at 
an age when we had consigned him 
to the creative mortuary. Heightened 
communicative ability not only permits 
one more successfully to transmit and 
receive meanings, but the act of com- 
municating may itself have intrinsic value 
for the individual. While there are limits 
to the potential communicative abilities 
of each adult, in most instances develop- 
ment probably never proceeds to the 
maximum attainable. 

Adult education may increase men’s 
ability to think critically. Formal train- 
ing has enabled numerous adults to learn 
to think critically about law, accounting, 
electronics, child raising, animal breed- 
ing, and myriad other fields. Forums 
and debates have carried the concept of 
critical social thinking to great numbers 
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of people, in some of whom the seed has 
taken root. Interpersonal argumentation 
—for many persons a most enjoyable 
experience—sharpens the thinking of at 
least a fraction of those who argue. Com- 
petence in analyzing and synthesizing 
data, respect for only those facts which 
have met high evidentiary standards, 
ability to evaluate repugnant views, ob- 
jectivity in ascertaining one’s own biases 
—such are the components of critical 
thinking. Though not easily acquired 
nor readily invoked in all circumstances 
once learned, critical thinking is capable 
of being taught. 

Adult education may change men’s 
ideas, attitudes, opinions. Thus, a motion 
picture may convince one that Negroes, 
Jews, Nisei, urbanites, or foreigners are 
really like native American, white, Prot- 
estant, middle-class farmers. Magazine 
stories may confirm one in the belief that 
all Italian-Americans are organ-grinders, 
all Negroes are domestic servants, and all 


bright, dashing young fellows are of 
Anglo-Saxon or Nordic stock. Conversa- 
tion with, or observation of, a member 
of one of these groups may reverse the 


prior opinion. Numerous organizations 
exert considerable efforts to teach men 
about all sorts of social problems, includ- 
ing racial, religious, and international re- 
lations, temperance, politics, and sanita- 
tion, and how to treat one’s pet, child, 
or wife. While the stubbornness of most 
people in holding to some absurd ideas 
is prodigious, the individual does con- 
tinually alter ideas, attitudes, opinions 
about every sort of question, including 
matters of politics. 

Adult education may have significant 
effects upon the personality of the indi- 
vidual. The concept of personality here 
utilized refers to those recurrent systems 
of thought and patterns of behavior more 
basic than ideas, attitudes, and opinions. 
Personality modifications may result from 
the increased ability to communicate, or, 
in general, from the realization of hitherto 
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latent capacities. If adult education 
leads to new confidence and purpose, 
there may be basic ramifications in the 
individual, for insecurity and aimlessness 
are apparently widespread characteristics 
in our society. Dormant leadership quali- 
ties may be activated, and there may be 
changes in the feeling of adjustment to, 
or repressiveness of, the current political 
system. Clearly, personality changes are 
unlikely to result from half-hearted learn. 
ing; only true adult education may en- 
visage such results. Though for each 
adult there are personality patterns be- 
yond his achievement, when the per- 
sonality is viewed as a dynamic set of 
relationships, the basic modifiability of 
the individual is seen to be a real pos- 
sibility. 

Increased ability to communicate and 
think critically and changes in ideas and 
personality exemplify the potentialities of 
adult education. The individual is never 
a static creature; he may, within limits, 
choose and change as he goes through 
life. Attributing final determinism to 
prenatal happenings, genetic composi- 
tion, infantile or childhood experiences, 
or current social environment is a gross 
simplification and an incorrect statement 
of the facts. The changes which adult 
education can effect are truly significant. 


IV 


What are the social channels through 
which adult education flows? It has been 
indicated above that education is in some 
instances essentially an internally stimu- 
lated process. In such cases, relation- 
ships with others are not of primary im- 
portance. Generally, however, at some 
stage in the learning process there is 4 
source of stimulation external to the 
individual. The nature of such com- 
municative relationships is related to the 
segmentation of society. 

The concept of society or the public 
is pernicious if misused. It is individuals 
that we seek to educate. Insofar as these 
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individuals share characteristics signifi- 
cant for their educability, one may use- 
fully conceive of them as a public. How- 
ever, the differences within the public 
may, for educational purposes, be more 
significant than the uniformities. Within 
the United States there are tremendous 
regional variations. There are rural- 
urban differences. Societies are strati- 
fied; that is, persons are related hier- 
archically in terms of some characteristic. 
On each broadly defined and merging 
level of the hierarchy, the individuals 
share the objective characteristic by 
which one has defined the status and, 
most likely, certain psychological con- 
ceptions of status as well. The concep- 
tion of status correlated (roughly) with 
the stratification in terms of income, 
occupation, and standard of living is 
social or economic class. 

Cleavages in societies are also found 
in terms of race, nationality, religion, 
place and length of residence, education, 
and the like. Thus, the great society is 
divided into numerous smaller and more 
cohesive publics, into many of which 
each individual will fall at any given 
time, but into none of which everyone 
will fall. Respecting some character- 
istics there is mobility within the social 
system; there is not a permanent struc- 
ture with a niche into which each indi- 
vidual is placed for life. 

Only if we could demonstrate that all 
segments of society, all the partial group- 
ings, are equally educable by the same 
techniques and that there are clear chan- 
nels of communication linking all these 
groups in one network, might one ignore 
the social structure in analyzing adult 
education. The evidence does not indi- 
cate that a monolithic view of American 
society is justified. 

Sociological studies suggest that people 
usually have most of their relationships 
with persons of similar socioeconomic 
status, though seldom exclusively so. 
People sharing characteristics such as 
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race or religion have more meaningful 
contacts with each other than with those 
of a different race or religion, other char- 
acteristics being held constant. Opinions 
and attitudes show some correlation with 
such social characteristics. Thus, in one 
geographic area those of Danish descent 
were found to have a culture which 
valued education and contacts with the 
community, while a Polish group looked 
to the home and family and emphasized 
tradition. The same individual will, of 
course, belong to different groups as one 
views him in the role of farmer, Protes- 
tant, German-American, etc., and the 
degree to which the persons whom he 
contacts in each role coincide will vary 
with the particular society and individual, 
but some correlation of traits will be 
found usually. The significant factor for 
this essay is that those sharing various 
characteristics, those classifiable within 
one segment or status of society, com- 
municate more among themselves than 
with others. Because of the different 
culture, attitudes, training, wealth, and 
so forth of the various groups, the chan- 
nels and means of educating them vary. 

In each cohesive group there are 
usually opinion leaders. These are per- 
sons who most expose themselves to com- 
munication and who most influence those 
in their social group. There may be more 
than one within each discernible social 
group. Opinion leaders need not occupy 
formal leadership positions, and may lack 
sanctions other than those accruing from 
the respect in which they are held be- 
cause of their interest in and knowledge 
of affairs. Political opinion leaders, and 
it may be that they are opinion leaders 
in other spheres also, take a keener inter- 
est in political questions, read and listen 
more to political discussion, and express 
themselves more on political matters. 
Their influence results from face-to-face 
contacts. Those they influence may, of 
course, contact others in turn, but the 
opinion leader’s influence is likely to be 
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confined chiefly to those who share with 
him important social characteristics. 

The emphasis on segmentation in these 
paragraphs ought not to obscure the fact 
that there is a considerable stream of 
communication cutting across the whole 
society and reaching directly a large per- 
centage of the population. The role of 
the mass media is distinctive in such 
communication. Notable examples are 
baseball’s world series and news of the 
death of a president, though even in such 
instances one may overestimate the uni- 
formities of received meanings and the 
degree of direct promulgator-audience 
contact. The groupistic analysis need 
not block recognition of the uniqueness 
of the individual. 

The view of the opinion leader as 
operating within each social segment 
questions the validity of the theory that 
the most efficient means of diffusing in- 
formation throughout society is to filter 
it from the top down. While there may 
be traceable a movement of information 
to the lower status groups from the top 
or middle groups, it is here suggested 
that a far more efficient mode of com- 
munication is to initiate the information 
with the different opinion leaders. If 
the opinion leaders are hostile to a pro- 
gram, it may be necessary to seek to 
build new information channels or to 
devote special attention to convincing 
key leaders. It will often be desirable 
to promulgate a different sort of program 
for different social groups. Planned adult 
education, if it is to stimulate the great- 
est number of individuals, must be de- 
liberately suited and directed to all the 
groups whom it is desired to reach, or 
some individuals will be left out. 


V 


What is the educative value of the 
political process? Apart from serving 
the function of orderly governing, does 
the process itself teach men about politics 
and the state? If so, it is significant for 
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those concerned with adult education in 
public policy, as a means as well as the 
subject matter of learning. 

Democratic theory has typically em- 
phasized communication without the 
barrier of status, permitting doubt and 
rejoinder, as against communication with 
unquestioning acceptance based on pre- 
viously established status relationships. 
Some political philosophers portray de- 
mocracy as government by discussion. 
Others argue that the political process is 
one of power manipulation and lacks 
educative value. Institutions at the 
heart of the controversy over the edu- 
cative worth of the American political 
process include the legislative process, 
the free press, and election campaigns. 
Brief examination of these may clarify 
the problem. 

First, the legislative process. The floor 
of Congress is often notoriously dull or 
confusing. Criticisms of the legislative 
process sometimes identify that complex 
procedure entirely with formal congres- 
sional debate. In this they err, for com- 
mittee sessions, individual deliberation, 
administrator-legislator and group-legis- 
lator contacts are crucial. Another line 
of criticism contends that the legislative 
process is a fraud, since pressure-group 
activities are the real cause and explana- 
tion of the legislative product. Here, the 
recognition that legislation is more than 
government by discussion is distorted to 
remove entirely public-oriented rational 
decisions and the willingness of the legis- 
lator to stand by his own convictions and 
policy judgments. Pressure-group activi- 
ties are factors which come to the atten- 
tion of the legislator along with a variety 
of considerations. No simple pressure- 
group determinism adequately explains 
the behavior of a legislator or a legislative 
body. 

The legislative process originates 4 
good deal of informative communication. 
Basic to this is the legitimate, organized 
opposition party representation and the 
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free press. (Discussion of election cam- 
paigns and the mass media follows.) 
Political communication arises from: 
committee hearings; statements of lobby- 
ists and organization leaders respecting 
pending, proposed, or extant legislation; 
debates on the floor of Congress; press 
interviews; discussions in periodicals and 
newspapers; arguments involving con- 

essmen, cabinet officers, and the Presi- 
dent; and similar occasions connected 
with the legislative process. Most citi- 
zens will, of course, discount a fair pro- 
portion of what is said. But while some 
of the talk is nonsense, a good deal of 
it hits exceedingly close to the real issues. 
When one considers the array of truly 
significant measures which the Congress 
is called upon to consider these days and 
the flow of information about these ques- 
tions, it seems likely that a real educative 
function is performed by the legislative 
process. 

The vast complex of communication 
called the election campaign has been 
hailed and denounced in turn. One 
criticism contends that the campaign is 
essentially irrational because it merely 
potentializes political predispositions al- 
ready existing in the individual. Such 
predispositions are determined, it is main- 
tained, by status factors, significant ex- 
amples being socioeconomic status, re- 
ligious affiliation, and place of residence 
(rural versus urban). The campaign, 
this analysis holds, does not convert 
people in their political beliefs in any im- 
portant degree; rather, it activates and 
reinforces the voting intentions which 
result from the political predispositions. 

Studies (by those propounding the 
“activation” theory ) reveal, however, that 
avery considerable percentage of persons 
do not vote according to the usual status 
factor indication. Further, such correla- 
tions as are discovered between social 
characteristics and voting behavior can- 
not answer the question of voter ration- 
ality. It may be a sign of high rationality 
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as best serving the ends of each for a 
rich Protestant farmer to vote Republican 
and a poor urbanite Catholic to vote 
Democratic. Or such voting behavior 
may indicate higher rationality on the 
part of one group or the other. The case 
for political rationality does not rest upon 
demonstrating a random distribution of 
social characteristics among voters of 
both major parties. It is clear also that 
at least some voters do shift parties, what- 
ever be the cause. 

A second criticism of the campaign is 
that it utilizes nonrational propaganda 
techniques. Actually we know little of 
the effectiveness of irrational devices. If 
they affect voters’ expectations about 
the probable behavior of candidates if 
elected, they may be significant. At 
least some of the time, however, the 
political alchemists who seek to turn 
nonsense into votes are fooling them- 
selves. Living in an age of propaganda, 
more people are able to distinguish 
simple inanity from sound reason than 
is sometimes acknowledged. A good 
many people (the political opinion lead- 
ers) acquire considerable amounts of 
correct information about the chief per- 
sonalities and issues. They transmit part 
of this information from the mass media 
to less communication-conscious indi- 
viduals. Information about the contents 
of party platforms and intricacies of fiscal 
phenomena is likely to be scarce indeed. 
But not so, knowledge about candidates’ 
attitudes and promises to specific groups 
with which the individual identifies. 
Sensitivity to basic orientations of candi- 
dates and parties in terms of such broad 
concepts as government regulation of 
business versus unfettered free enterprise 
and isolationism versus internationalism 
may be fairly widespread. 

There is a tendency for people to stick 
with one party until they get sufficiently 
aroused to deviate from this loyalty, but 
every election time a good number of 
people do become aroused. Much cam- 
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paign activity is spectacular, immature, 
and a waste of money, in part because 
many people enjoy spectacles and in part 
because politicians underestimate the 
acuity of the people they seek to woo. 
Campaigns are ignored by a good num- 
ber of political illiterates and by those 
sophisticates who have already acquired 
a knowledge of the participants and 
issues. It is well to remember that uni- 
versities are usually blessed with such 
activities as football teams, martial bands, 
interdepartmental rivalries, and similar 
irrelevant appendages to learning. Can 
we expect complete rationality in other 
educational endeavors? Despite all, epi- 
sodic campaigns and continuing political 
rivalry have genuine educative value. 

Third, the role of the press (print, 
radio, television, and film). Inherent in 
the nature of the mass media is the in- 
ability of the audience to respond di- 
rectly; the communicator and the audi- 
ence are not personally accessible to each 
other. This fault need not be fatal, how- 
ever, for there may be response to the 
communication within the individual or 
expressed to others. Limitations at- 
tributed to the mass media as they oper- 
ate in the United States include: untruth 
and bias in presenting news, failure to 
report all significant events, refusal to 
publicize all viewpoints, failure to aid 
communication among all groups in 
society, advertising excesses, intellectual 
and esthetic vulgarity. Concentration of 
ownership and lack of professionalism are 
cited as basic factors in the shortcoming 
of the media. 

Conceding the validity of such criti- 
cism of much of the press in action, one 
must nevertheless note the service of the 
press in political education. The mass 
media reach a high percentage of the 
citizenry with current news and profes- 
sional commentary. Even the most 
biased journals will, on scrutiny, be found 
to present more of both sides of issues 
than is sometimes recognized by those 
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seeking higher standards in the press, 
In some degree competing biases may 
cancel each other out, and from denials 
one can often infer charges. Again one 
must caution against underestimating the 
discriminative ability of great numbers 
of people. Though the mass media pre- 
sent an elementary rather than a graduate 
education in politics, they are, in part for 
that reason, of great importance and 
value in creating interest in and knowl 
edge of public policy. 

These brief analyses of certain aspects 
of our democratic political process may 
suffice to make a point: Those concerned 
with adult education in public policy 
should look first to the political process 
itself. We might have sketched the leam.- 
ing potentialities of actual participation 
in the political process in various roles. 
Though there are deficiencies and barri- 
ers in the way of transmission of informa- 
tion and gaining of understanding, the 
political process provides a source of ex- 
periences and generates a network of 
communication. Whatever brings the 
citizen into meaningful contact with that 
process is an instrument of adult educa- 
tion in public policy. 


VI 


What are the political implications of 


adult education? The fundamental con- 
flict-resolving political function, the rec- 
onciliation of order and freedom, will 
remain. Probable limits to change in 
our political process are based in human 
nature; politics is the art of the possible. 
Though bound to the human imperfec- 
tions, the political process is subject to 
significant variation, and it is to these 
possibilities of change that analysis is 
directed. 

Democracy may be roughly defined as 
a state in which there is wide popular 
participation in political processes and 
the right of peaceful organized opposition 
to and replacement of the group in gov- 
erning office. Does education make one 
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democratic? Formal schooling does not 
necessarily make one an admirer of or 
a skillful participant in democracy, but 
a minimum of learning is necessary to 
a modern democratic state; at least gen- 
eral literacy will be desirable. Educa- 
tion, the ability to think critically, prob- 
ably aids democratic processes. To this 
assumption it may be objected that not 
all philosophers, the professional thinkers, 
are democrats. It may be pointed out in 
reply that the basic philosophical objec- 
tion to democracy is that the masses have 
been radically antiphilosophical, basic- 
ally uneducated. In the well-educated 
state, it seems likely that an educated 
man may prefer a democratic state. 
Widely diffused education should prove 
a sound basis for a democratic state. 
Clearly, no system of formal education 
we have known will guarantee the 
achievement or preservation of wise and 
humane self-government. One may at 
least conclude that education is likely to 
assist rather than obstruct the successful 
functioning of a democracy. 

Categories of potential political change 
may be sketched in finer detail than 
democratic and nondemocratic. The 
analysis, while only an outline, may help 
in discerning the political implications 
of adult education programs. 

The first category is leadership type, 
which will be subdivided into a number 
of characteristics. The political leader 
impresses his own personality upon the 
political process. But what he can do is 
severely limited by publicly held expecta- 
tions, that is, the ideas people have about 
public offices. The politician’s own con- 
cept of the role, the way in which Jeaders 
should behave, will also limit what he 
does. Differences in the type of leader 
will affect actual conduct in the office of 
leader and may modify expectations 
about the role. Several leadership typol- 
ogies are suggested below. 

_ Personality type is one way of examin- 
ing political leadership. Particular per- 
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sonality types seem to rise to positions of 
political leadership in a certain society 
during a given period. Some constitu- 
encies support the demagogue; others 
support the leader of historical perspec- 
tive and deliberative nature. There may 
be a correlation between psychological 
traits and intelligence of leaders and of 
those who choose them. Feelings of in- 
security and deprivation in the electorate 
seem likely to be reflected in demagogic 
characteristics in the leadership. Dif- 
ferences in psychological types and in- 
tellectual levels of leadership, perhaps 
correlating with similar changes in con- 
stituencies, constitute one typology for 
examining changes in the category of 
leadership. 

Leadership changes may be examined 
in terms of status and group identifica- 
tions, including socioeconomic status, 
race, religion, ethnicity, and the like. 
Asa population group rises in its ability 
to communicate with the broader society 
and its ability successfully to assume 
leadership positions, it may be expected 
to gain a greater share in political leader- 
ship. If adult education were to poten- 
tialize the more deprived groups in our 
society, they might contribute a more 
effective and larger group of leaders. 
For this reason some will oppose increas- 
ing the personal and political effective- 
ness of deprived populational elements. 
While education is not the sole factor 
explaining the distribution of leadership 
positions among groups, the ability to 
think critically and to articulate demands 
and formulae is important to political 
leadership. 

Political leaders differ in the amount 
and type of training they bring to their 
position. Training may reflect the ex- 
pectations of the constituency respecting 
the role of the leader. In simplest terms, 
business versus governmental experience 
or the presence or absence of formal edu- 
cation beyond the grammar school level 
may be at question. Adult education 
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may affect the expectations of the public 
and of potential leaders respecting the 
type of training necessary to political 
leadership, and it may increase the op- 
portunities for achieving that training. 

Political party affiliation of political 
leadership is subject to regular change. 
Party affiliation may correlate with such 
other factors as socioeconomic status, re- 
ligion, race, ethnicity, urbanity, and so 
forth. As adult education vitalizes the 
political potentialities of groups in the 
population, it may affect the party identi- 
fication of the leadership group. If 
formal adult education is being spon- 
sored by partisan groups, it may be di- 
rected deliberately at certain popula- 
tional elements with party fortunes in 
mind. When sponsored by less politically 
aware individuals, its consequences for 
party successes may go unperceived. 

The urbanity-rurality composition of 
leadership may vary. Especially where 
adult education is organized to reach 
only one segment of the population, for 
example, farmers or workers, there may 
be a differential growth in leadership 
abilities. Because of the tendency of 
education agencies to operate within 
limited geographical areas, the rural- 
urban dichotomy may assume signifi- 
cance in this sphere. Failure of a group 
to provide effective potential leaders 
probably results in its achieving fewer 
positions of leadership than it otherwise 
might hold. 

Electorate participation in politics in 
nonleadership positions might be ana- 
lyzed according to the same typologies 
as suggested above for examining leader- 
ship. Electorate participation may in- 
clude voting, campaigning, letter-writing, 
opinion leadership, and the like. We 
may expect a correlation between differ- 
ential electorate participation and dif- 
ferential representation of groups in the 
leadership structure. 

New concepts of the responsibility of 
the leader to the electorate may become 
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accepted, both in the electorate and in 
the leadership. Such expectations might 
concern the morality or the intellectuality 
to be displayed within the office and the 
consequent sanctions for failure to act 
accordingly. Expectations might give 
a more critical role to the followers in 
analyzing the behavior of the leadership 
and in communicating influences to and 
acting against the leadership for con- 
spicuous failure. The preceding para- 
graph suggested the possibility of dif- 
ferential electorate participation; here 
we emphasize electorate-wide concepts } 
of the responsibility of the political | 
leader. 

Institutions for selection and retirement 
of political leaders are subject to change. 
Such new well-standardized patterns of 
behavior as the recall and the direct elec- 
tion of senators resulted from earlier edu- 
cational and organizational efforts. Poten- 
tially changeable institutions certainly in- 
clude the electoral college system, poll 
tax, the party system, etc. Educative 
efforts would likely be but one factor in 
any such changes, but the whole pattem 
of selection and retirement of leaders is 
always subject to change, including the | 
danger of the abandonment of regular- 
ized constitutional techniques and the 
substitution of naked coercion. 

The basic values of a society are sub- 
ject to modification, though these are the 
fundamental long-established “rules of 
the game.” They are capable of being 
abolished, altered, and added to, though 
the effectiveness of educative efforts in 
this area may be related to the degree 
to which the institution is serving a real 
function. Freedom of speech and press, 
for example, are being constantly rede- 
fined by policemen, judges, scholars, and 
others, expanding here and contracting 
there. The basic ideals depend for 
their reality upon acceptance by the 
public which is concerned with their 
consequences. Though characterized by 
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an aura of stability and sanctity, they are 
nonetheless modifiable. 

Diverse political institutions are sub- 
ject to change. The basic ideals pertain 
to the most tundamental political institu- 
tions, and a considerable number of 
political institutions are comprised within 
the category of selection of leaders. 
However, other institutions, patterns of 
belief and behavior, while less basic, are 
nevertheless characteristic of a society. 
Illustrative are: political ceremonies, 
symbols, and demonstrations; techniques 
of partisan accusation and reply; matters 
of perquisites and patronage. There is 
no clear line between these working prac- 
tices and the basic ideals. Educational 
and other forces may result in either de- 
liberate or unintended change in political 
institutions. 

Decisions respecting current political 
issues may be affected by adult educa- 
tion. Farm price support plans, tariff 
and immigration regulations, and budget 
and taxation matters are examples. 
These may be statutes or practices which 
have come to the focus of controversy 
or else proposed new lines of action. 
This category calls attention to the im- 
mediate or short-run consequences of 
adult education. 

The pattern of distribution of rewards 
and deprivations to the groups in so- 
ciety is always tentative. Within and 
between public and private bureaucracies 
and groups, power and its rewards may 
flow in new channels. New political 
intelligence and ability may pose a real 
threat to some organizations and groups 
and be a source of great power incre- 
ments for others. 

Changes in the degree of rationality 
of political communication may accom- 
pany modifications in the leaders or fol- 
lowers. Communication may proceed 
from leader to followers, and is most 
public when so directed, but it may 
also be from follower to leader or inter- 
follower or inter-leader. Professional po- 
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litical communication, as in the press, 
might be tuned to a different intellectual 
level. If adult education were widely 
diffused, a more critical and knowledge- 
able tone might be infused throughout 
the channels of political communication. 

Suggested categories of potential po- 
litical change are, in summary: (1) lead- 
ership types: (a) personality, (b) status 
and group identification, (c) training, 
(d) political party affiliation, (e) ur- 
banity-rurality; (2) electorate participa- 
tion; (3) leadership-responsibility con- 
cepts; (4) institutions for the selection 
and retirement of leaders; (5) basic 
ideals of the society; (6) diverse po- 
litical institutions; (7) decisions respect- 
ing current political issues; (8) distribu- 
tion of rewards and deprivations to the 
groups in society; (9) rationality of po- 
litical communication. Other categories 
of equal or greater merit could certainly 
be developed. The purpose of these 
categories is to indicate the ubiquitous 
political implications of any effective 
adult education program. 


VII 


The essential thesis may be summar- 
ized in brief. Adult education is not 
limited to formal programs, but formal 
agencies have a responsibility for leader- 
ship in the field. This leadership should 
be based upon realistic appraisal of adult 
learning abilities. Such learning capac- 
ities, though often severely limited, are 
generally sufficient to justify efforts to- 
ward their development. True adult 
learning is no veneer on a brittle per- 
sonality, but a stimulative, re-creative 
process. Affirming the possibility and 
the value of adult education, one must 
urge against limiting it through accepting 
only the most readily available social 
channels for its promulgation. Many 
persons and groups to whom adult edu- 
cation could be of immense worth will 
be hostile, ignorant, or inarticulate in 
searching for opportunities to obtain it. 
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It must be channeled through a variety 
of group leaders. One would alert pro- 
fessional adult educators to look to the 
political process as a chief school for the 
learning of matters of public policy. For- 
mal education techniques may best serve 
public policy education through stimu- 
lating individuals to constant informal 
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learning from the ongoing political proc- 
ess. Primarily is affirmed the concept 
that adult education always has political 
implications; it may be nonpolitical in 
intent but never in effect. 
education is effective, it modifies peo- 


ple’s ideas and behavior and, therefore, } 


has political consequences. 


CRO 


DESPITE THE FEW PROMISING developments cited elsewhere in 
this volume, progress in developing social institutions to cope with 
our new technical proficiency and capacity for self-destruction has 
seriously lagged. The University must share responsibility for this lag. 
Educational statesmanship is obviously needed as never before. 

To marshal the resources and potentialities of American higher 
education for peace as they have been so successfully mobilized for 
the war effort, there is obvious need for carefully constructed coordi- 
nating machinery. Such coordination must, to be effective and to gain 
full acceptance, be more than an information service. It must reflect 
the dynamic conception of the role of coordination outlined above. 
It must be attached to a permanent, acknowledged voluntary pro- 
fessional agency, working in close cooperation with, but completely 


independent of, government. 


Such a coordinating service can assist 


each institution and organization to make its contribution to world 
affairs in ways adapted to its facilities and special interests, and to 
avoid the wasteful duplication of efforts which has often led to so 
much confusion and frustration in the past. 

It is extremely doubtful, however, whether a major national co- 
ordinating service in international cultural relations should be estab- 
lished for higher education alone. Clearly universities have peculiar 


opportunities and responsibilities. 


But the world problems we are 


facing as a nation do not Froup themselves conveniently by educational 
levels. Meeting technical assistance problems or the needs of refugees, 
gaining better insights into the basic attitudes and aspirations of other 
peoples, establishing closer group-to-group relations between countries 
have little to do with educational levels as we know them in the United 
States. To set up one coordinating service for higher education and 
another for elementary and secondary education, and still another for 
nonacademic relations can be wasteful and confusing—From When 
Peoples Speak to Peoples by Harotp E. Snyper, published by the 
American Council on Education, 1953. 
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A Reappraisal of the Philosophy and Purposes 
of Higher Education 


A Report of the Discussion of the Problems and Policies 
Committee of the Council 


HE PAPERS and discussions in this 

brief summary report the meeting of 
the Problems and Policies Committee of 
the American Council on Education, 
held on October 20-21, 1952. Those 
present were: George D. Stoddard, presi- 
dent, University of Illinois, chairman; 
Raymond B. Allen, president, University 
of California at Los Angeles; John J 
Cavanaugh, University of Notre Dame; 
Gordon K. Chalmers, president, Kenyon 
College; Margaret Clapp, president, 
Wellesley College; Charles W. Cole, 
president, Amherst College; T. Raymond 
McConnell, chancellor, University of 
Buffalo; Arthur S. Adams, president of 
the Council, ex officio; Robert L. Stearns, 
chairman of the Council, ex officio; Fran- 
cis J. Brown, staff associate, the Council, 
secretary; and invited participants: 
David A. Lockmiller, president, Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga, and first vice-chair- 
man of the Council; William G. Salton- 


stall, principal, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and second vice-chairman of the Coun- 
cil; and Frank C. Abbott and Helen C. 
Hurley of the Council staff. 

In publishing this report, the commit- 
tee hopes to raise basic issues rather than 
to resolve them. Specific problems are 
presented and efforts to find answers are 
explored. In this connection, it should 
be clearly understood that individual 
participants do not necessarily agree 
with the points brought out in the dis- 
cussion. In each of the three areas dis- 
cussed, the need for further exploration 
of values and of means of achieving them 
became increasingly apparent as the dis- 
cussions progressed. 

It is hoped that in submitting these 
preliminary explorations to a wider audi- 
ence, we shall be able to broaden the 
discussion of the issues raised. 


GerorceE D. Stopparp, Chairman 
Problems and Policies Committee 


The Impact of the Expansion of Knowledge 


CHARLES W. COLE 


EmPuasis upon education as a process of 
expanding the bounds of knowledge, 
rather than upon education as a process 
of transmitting knowledge, is born of 
relatively recent times. During the 
Middle Ages learned men conceived 
their task primarily as one of preserva- 
tion and of transmission of existing 
bodies of knowledge to new generations. 


A different educational order appeared 
with the Renaissance—the growth of an 
attitude of inquiry, of the critical analysis 
of inherited knowledge. This new atti- 
tude has transformed the nature of edu- 
cation. 

In the seventeenth century, Isaac 
Newton still could be a master of all of 
the sciences and at the same time be 
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relatively well acquainted with fields 
like economics and theology. Later, Vol- 
taire—though he went less deeply—was 
able to find his way around in all fields 
of knowledge. Since 1850 surely no one 
man has been able to equal the feat of 
Voltaire or Newton, for not only have 
the older fields of knowledge expanded 
vastly, but whole new fields have also 
appeared and have themselves been ex- 
panded beyond the range of comprehen- 
sion of any single human mind. Today, 
it is hardly possible even in so limited a 
field as “American history” for any single 
person to know all that there is to know. 
Consider econometrics, a field—more 
exactly, a small part of a field—which 
has been differentiated from economics 
only in very recent years, yet a field in 
which it seems impossible for any one 
person to be truly a “master.” Knowl- 
edge, like inventions, increases in geo- 
metric ratio, with the result that in the 
twentieth century knowledge has ex- 
panded at a prodigious rate. This ex- 
pansion has been both a function of the 
increasing complexity of society and the 
means by which these changes within 
society have become possible. 

The specialization which has been a 
result of these immense changes within 
society is found in all fields of endeavor 
—business and social, as well as educa- 
tional. Formerly philatelists were in- 
terested in and knew a great deal about 
the postage stamps of every country. 
Today our sons who start with a general 
collection are likely after a few years to 
limit their interest to United States com- 
memoratives or the stamps of the Rho- 
desias. 

In education, specialization has led to 
enormous differences between the disci- 
plines, indeed to marked clefts between 
them. Departments of colleges and uni- 
versities have large blocks of required 
courses for students majoring in their 
field and have elaborated their own pro- 
grams without much reference to other 
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areas of knowledge, other methods of 
approach, or even the needs of the stu- 
dent. The problems which result are 
complex, not because the process is the 
product of conspiracy, but because of the 
inner compulsions of the system itself. 
Thus, the American Chemical Society 
establishes its accreditation requirements 
with a view to producing chemists. The 
expanding body of chemical knowledge 
leads, through the institutions which 
shape the content of a chemical educa- 
tion, to a program which is ever more 
narrow. This process is no different in 
medicine or in many other fields. The 
medical schools—which from the stand- 
point of undergraduate _ institutions 
create problems because of their expand- 
ing requirements—are themselves beset 
by immense difficulties occasioned by the 
tremendous expansion of medical know- 
ledge and the increasing specialization 
within the profession. A medical edu- 
cation today is a lifetime job. And still, 
at a dozen points, new fields having their 
own requirements appear, seeking cur- 
ricular stature—in journalism, business 
administration, home economics, educa- 
tion, and many others. 

In British universities today, the result 
of these developments is reflected in the 
basic assumption that the individual, 
upon admission to the university, has had 
all of the general education which it is 
necessary or desirable for him to be 
given. Within the university all work 
tends to be within or close to the field 
of the student’s specialty. American 
higher education has not yet emulated 
the British; but the growing difficulties 
and complexities are forcing our colleges 
and universities to a reappraisal of gen- 
eral and of specialized education. 

Unfortunately, life’s problems are not 
tailored to the definitions which separate 
the university departments, and over- 
specialization creates new obstacles in 
the way of solving many of these prob- 
lems. Increasingly competent specialists 
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are being obtained but within increas- 
ingly narrow fields—specialists who are 
without knowledge even of borderline 
fields. One often hears of the need for 
“generalists.” How do you train a gen- 
eralist? The answer to this portentous 
question is not clear, though people are 
at least becoming interested in the 
question. 

Anyone who has had the experience 
of participating in a committee meeting 
of a contemporary university faculty, is 
bound to be mindful of the degree to 
which specialization is leading us to a 
Tower of Babel, a citadel without a 
common language. 

One comes to wonder whether the 
very process of expanding knowledge is 
producing its own self-limiting factor. 
There is some evidence that the period 
of greatest inventiveness among men 
both in the realm of ideas and in science 
is between ages twenty-five and thirty. 
In the present state of knowledge, it may 
well be that the young man has passed 
beyond the age of greatest creativeness 
before he can become a modest master 
of his chosen field. 

Educators come, however reluctantly, 
to increasing recognition of the impossi- 
bility of providing complete training, 
within the normal span of education, in 
even a single field. In some quarters 
there is evident a revulsion from special- 
ization. Some of the schools of engineer- 
ing provide a good example. They repre- 
sent a major case in which specialization 
came at the undergraduate level. The 
schools of engineering have been Jed to 
reappraise the road they were traveling 
by facts which seemed to indicate both 
the cultural and practical value of the 
liberal arts course of study. Curriculum 
reconstruction at many engineering 
schools has followed. The medical 
schools, too, are concerned to prepare 
“the broad-gauge doctor.” In view of the 
growth of medical knowledge and the 
tremendous problem which the medical 
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schools face, such revisions of the medi- 
cal curriculum as have actually come 
about represent achievement of a major 
order. In law schools the same trends 
appear. 

“General education” constitutes a force 
seeking to work in opposition to increas- 
ing specialization. Until some time in the 
nineteenth century the college curricu- 
lum represented something like “general 
education,” for the problems of special- 
ization had not arisen in an acute form. 
Even as late as 1930, however, it seems 
doubtful that any college faculty could 
have adopted “general education” as its 
answer to the problems posed by special- 
ization. These problems had to become 
more obvious to produce more significant 
changes. Today, it is possible to find 
whole faculties coming to agreement on 
the necessity of experiments in search of 
“general education.” Efforts to find new 
answers to the problem of specialization 
are numerous. This growing recognition 
of the need for broadening influences to 
provide an antidote for specialization has 
led, ironically, to new specialities, which 
in fact represent progress in the inter- 
stices—biochemistry and biophysics are 
examples. 

Some of the early steps toward general 
education may best be characterized as 
efforts to recapture the nineteenth cen- 
tury. These efforts in education were no 
more successful than they were in any 
other area of life. At about the time of 
World War I, a solid step forward was 
taken with the development, in a number 
of fields, of the “survey course.” The 
survey course became standard in many 
colleges during the 1920’s. Some excel- 
lent textbooks were written. The sur- 
vey could succeed in giving the student 
a vivid sense of the magnitude of the 
field, and sometimes a good deal more. 
Yet, it spread the content so thin that it 
was easy to crack. Another of the early 
efforts was the “orientation course,” an 
effort to identify some of the major as- 
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pects of a field and thereby to kindle the 
student’s interest. In more recent years 
there has developed an increasing reali- 
zation that true coverage in any field is 
impossible. This very realization may 
lead on to vital insights, in analyzing the 
curriculum, as we abandon the ideal of 
coverage. Among current efforts to find 
solutions, perhaps the most pervasive 
tendency is to prescribe a very broad 
program for the underclass years, with 
specialization appearing only in the 
upper years. Harvard typifies a major 
variant; general courses are prescribed 
or available throughout the four years, 
but some specializing is also possible 
throughout the four years. 

As for the courses themselves, there 
are a number of tendencies. As late as 
the 1930's, the introductory course ob- 
jectives in physics were to prepare 
physicists, and the parallel situation was 
true in virtually any other department. 
Today there are a great many introduc- 
tory courses which recognize the realities 
of the situation and include other values 
from the standpoint of student objec- 
tives. Real progress is also represented 
by the marked move toward establish- 
ment of interdepartmental courses. The 
“problem course” represents yet another 
approach. It also starts with the recog- 
nition that coverage is impossible. Per- 
haps its greatest success has been in the 
social sciences, but it has also been used 
with great promise in the humanities. 
Students are helped to acquire a “feel- 
ing” for the field. In some areas, the 
problem course seems to represent the 
most promising of all of the approaches. 
The “period course” or one of its vari- 
ants, the “area course,” also frankly 
abandons coverage as a guiding objec- 
tive and takes a period like that of Louis 
XIV, or an area like Central Europe and 
brings to bear a wide variety of disci- 
plines. 

Current efforts seem to culminate, 
then, in a new way of thinking about 
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education, a way which abandons cover- 
age of an established body of material 
as its guiding objective. In medicine this 
leads to abandonment of the notion that 
a student must be taught “all that a 
doctor should know,” in favor of the goal 
of teaching the medical student to think 
like a doctor. In engineering, it leads to 
the goal of training students to think like 
engineers. The law schools have always 
consciously sought this goal, and in the 
case system have devised an approach 
originally designed admirably to achieve 
this end. Thus, the colleges are com- 
ing increasingly to focus attention upon 
techniques and methods; the goal be- 
comes more clearly that of teaching 
students to think. This is far more dif_i- 
cult than teaching a student to “think 
like a doctor” or a lawyer or an engineer, 
and complex questions remain as to how 
to serve this objective. Indeed, there re- 
main large areas where there is a lack of 
agreement among educators. Yet the 
parallelism among general education ex- 
periments today indicates that higher 
education is coming toward some agree- 
ment about purposes, even though the 
agreement is not yet quite explicit. This 
is equally true for agreement on methods. 
But the whole question of the timing 
of the general content, as to whether it 
should come predominantly in the high 
schools, colleges, or graduate schools— 
or all three—remains unsolved. i 
Still, there appear to be a number of 
fairly clear trends. Despite the wide 
variation in practice it seems clear that 
the movement toward general education 
is real, and far more significant than 
could have been anticipated even as late 
as the 1930's. It seems increasingly evi- 
dent that the old ideal of coverage will 
be abandoned, and that the ideal of 
teaching students to think will become 
increasingly widespread. The “problem 
course” as a predominant approach 
seems likely. The tendency to divide 
undergraduate education horizontally, 
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with an emphasis upon a generalizing 
curriculum in the earlier period, may 
likewise prevail. 

The great need today seems to be to 
reach a greater measure of agreement 
concerning purposes. Just what is it 
that we want to do for our students? 
Perhaps we can agree that we wish to 
teach them to think—but to think toward 
what ends? To build a curriculum with 
confidence we must know a little more 
clearly whether we are seeking indi- 
vidual development, social usefulness, 
moral stature, or good citizenship. As 
we define our purposes the appropriate 
educational mechanisms will become 
more apparent. 


Discussion 


In the discussion which followed Presi- 
dent Cole’s remarks, a number of prob- 
lems reiating to general education and 
to articulation among levels of educa- 
tion were considered. 

That the question of specialization 
versus generalization is a fundamental 
one in education was made obvious in a 
discussion of the manner in which 
human appreciation grows. The point 
was made that men and women grow in 
their capacity for appreciation to the ex- 
tent of the growth of their knowledge 
and understanding of a subject, whether 
it is a science or art or history. The 
fact is that it takes special knowledge 
to be able to appreciate “the good” in 
any field. It was observed that the 
Harvard Report General Education for a 
Free Society, places specialization at the 
pinnacle of knowledge. 

General education courses may be an 
indispensable aid to appreciation if they 
serve to raise questions and arouse in- 
terest. They may short-circuit the acqui- 
sition of that knowledge which is basic 
to understanding and appreciation if 
they provide the student with ready 
but superficial “answers.” It was noted 
that the finest specialist may be the 
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most successful generalist; this man, who 
knows the relationships of his specialty 
to others, combines “the leap of imagina- 
tion” with profound knowledge of con- 
tent in his own field. Bach was a master 
specialist who was able, within his spe- 
cialty, to discover much that could be 
felt and understood by all. The truly 
great specialist, who “sees the fabric 
whole,” communicates across the bar- 
riers which specialization throws around 
his field. 

In this connection, it was recognized 
that within our system of education there 
is a time and place for acquiring special- 
ized knowledge, and that it would not 
serve contemporary needs if courses of 
general education came to be emphasized 
at all levels. Especially through the 
tenth grade, and to a large degree 
throughout high school, all education is 
“general education.” Specialized courses 
at the higher levels are as necessary as 
they are inevitable. This is not to depre- 
ciate the importance, in specialized pro- 
grams, of seeking interrelationships 
among areas of knowledge, of pointing to 
the necessity of finding and communicat- 
ing factors of common interest and con- 
cern. 

The question was raised, how do we 
obtain effective teachers of general edu- 
cation courses? It is relatively easy to 
find persons having fine mastery of single 
subjects but without interest in, or ability 
for, generalizing; it is equally easy to 
find persons whose training leaves them 
short on mastery and long on generali- 
zation. How do we find teachers who 
insist upon the necessary special and 
factual material, yet understand and 
teach the broad approach? It was sug- 
gested that many teachers of general 
education courses who are doing the 
most effective jobs are conventionally 
trained in specialist fields. But it was 
added that the assumption does not 
necessarily follow that good teaching will 
follow from subject-matter competence. 
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Enthusiasm in the faculty may pro- 
vide an answer. It is possible that gen- 
eral courses may tend to stultify the 
enthusiasm which seems to result from 
letting members of the faculty follow out 
research or teaching problems relating 
to their own specialties. But faculty 
enthusiasm may be maintained through 
other devices. Teachers can be con- 
vinced, for example, that they can under- 
take research problems in areas other 
than those in which they are teaching. 
The “problem course” makes it possible 
and even desirable to bring in new ma- 
terials each year, and this tends to keep 
the teacher interested. Teaching out-of- 
specialty has in numerous cases been 
extremely successful. Exchanging teach- 
ing personnel on a voluntary basis may 
be helpful. 

Articulation among levels of educa- 
tion was discussed as another approach 
which may help overcome some of the 
problems which result from the growth 
of the body of knowledge and its prog- 
ressive compartmentalization. Both the 
schools and the higher institutions are 
involved; there would seem to be genu- 
ine possibilities of saving time for able 
students if both the school and colleges 
would do what they can. For twenty 
years the University of Buffalo has en- 
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couraged high school students to pre- 
pare for and take examinations for ad- 
vanced credit. A study is now in progress 
at the Medical School at the University 
of Buffalo, looking toward the saving of 
time in the long span required in the 
education of a doctor. It now seems pos- 
sible that two full years may be saved 
if appropriate steps are taken at all levels 
—elementary and secondary, under- 
graduate, and professional—to tailor the 





educational process to the needs of the | 


student. The most careful integration 
all along is needed. In medicine, for ex- 
ample, considerable time could be saved 
and a better job done if, at the under- 
graduate level, there were an effective 
integration of the social, psychological, 
and other factors relating to human de- 
velopment and growth. 

It was suggested that perhaps the day 
of “spectacular advance” in general edu- 
cation is over. Serious work remains to 
be done in finding specifics which are 
known to further the objectives of gen- 
eral education. What it actually means 
to realize the stated objectives is a prob- 
lem which is not yet precisely answered. 
There is also a problem in public rela- 
tions as the specialist is given greater 
recognition, in jobs and in public ac- 
claim, than the generalist. 


Education and America’s Need 


GORDON KEITH CHALMERS 


THE PRESIDING ideas in American educa- 
tion were established in a period when 
wars had little effect on American 
thought. Externally we were secure; we 
paid attention to internal problems. In 
consequence almost every educational 
development for three decades has been 
an application of the socializing effort 
to improve distribution of benefits, 
equalize opportunity, and notably to 


understand the world in terms of econo- 
mic and social progress. The Great In- 
structor of American education was the 
depression; the most horrible thing was 
a bread line. Education more and more 
became an instrument of social planning 
in order to prevent bread lines and to 
brighten the community in community 
terms. The philosophers of education 
became and still are social philosophers. 
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Korea is a new kind of war for Amer- 
ica. It is perhaps the first of our wars 
since the War of Independence, and cer- 
tainly since the War Between the States, 
which lays special requirements upon 
American thought. Other wars have 
been patriotic wars, to defend our native 
land, or to enlarge it. Love of America 
or nationalistic pride were sufficient to 
sustain us to victory. Korea is not a 
war to victory. It is a war to a settle- 
ment in order to require our enemies 
to respect an idea. The idea is intricate 
and subtle, so subtle that while we 
know and sense it, we are usually at 
a loss to express it. It is the idea of 
justice made available by courts: the 
idea of law, order, and freedom of the 
individual. Not only is the purpose of 
this war new among American wars; our 
relation to the war itself is new. Other 
wars were wars to victory, if necessary, 
a knock-out victory. In this war we are 
trying to keep things small and win a 
referee’s decision. We have pulled many 
punches. 

To change the metaphor, our old 
wars were actions of the volunteer fire 
department. The alarm sounded, we 
dropped what we were doing, every- 
body helped, and when the flames were 
out, we went about our business. What- 
ever may have been the constitutionality 
of the manner of our entry into the war, 
Korea was rightly labeled by Mr. Tru- 
man a police action. The Army, Navy, 
and Air Force expect to remain on the 
beat when this action is over. 

The Korean war presents American 
thought and education with a new re- 
quirement, one which our schools and 
colleges have not faced before in pre- 
cisely its present terms. We can under- 
stand this American need if we consider 
the intellectual requirements of the po- 
lice. Behind the patrolman on the corner 
stands the court, with its advocates, its 
jury and judge, its precedent, law, the 
common understanding of justice, and 
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the common resolve to make justice pre- 
vail. In intellectual terms the whole 
establishment of the patrolman on his 
usually uneventful rounds is intricate, 
elaborate, deep in history; it extends to 
nearly all men. It is a world more learned 
and more disciplined than it takes to 
establish and support a volunteer fire 
department. 

While other parts of American think- 
ing have been overhauled since the 
world events which led up to Korea and 
made the decision of June 1950 neces- 
sary, educational thinking has not been 
radically reappraised. Such reappraisal 
is now necessary. 

Since the present lines of educational 
philosophy in America were set, we have 
seen a horror more vile than bread lines: 
Buchenwald. The former is the failure 
of economics; the latter, of politics. 
Poverty and underprivilege at home sup- 

lied the motive of educational reform 
in the first half of this century. More and 
more the ills of the world were said to 
be economic, and felicity would come 
with improved distribution. The lesson 
of Buchenwald is that deeper than eco- 
nomic problems lie political ones and 
that their center is the freedom and dig- 
nity of the individual. 

For a long time to come young Ameri- 
cans will find themselves responsible to 
represent, explain, and defend through- 
out the world and at home the principle 
of fair trial by jury. It is this idea, only, 
which truly occasions our dispute with 
the Russians. If it were true that poverty 
and unfair distribution of wealth were 
the only or the chief disagreement be- 
tween us, we would have only to await 
the increasing effectiveness of successive 
five-year plans to see the economies of 
East and West reach a more nearly com- 
mon level, and the cold war would be 
over. The other difference, the political 
one, is deep indeed, and it entails our 
whole idea of morality and much of our 
idea of religion. For it has to do with 
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whether or not the individual is in fact 
more valuable than any institution and 
whether he is the true center of justice. 

This idea is a difficult one to teach. 
Successfully to learn its rudiments is the 
fruit of a whole school education. In the 
era of education for social welfare we 
have not been especially successful in 
teaching it, and it has largely been neg- 
lected. Often I have asked graduate stu- 
dents and instructors to try to say ina 
sentence what America is. Usually I hear 
the reply: “It is the rule of the majority.” 
It is, of course, no such thing. The un- 
hampered rule of the majority is tyranny. 
America is the rule of the majority 
tempered by justice, and the peculiar 
responsibility of education is to make it 
possible for people to define, to seek, 
and to achieve that most elusive thing, 
justice, in the seemingly new situations 
which constantly confront that old-timer, 
human nature. It is also the job of the 
schools to bring it about that people un- 
falteringly sense that this is the most 
important enterprise of responsible man- 
hood. 

Once Korea is settled, we must be 
ready for other Koreas. We must con- 
tinue also to play a part in the irresolv- 
able conflicts of other sections of the 
world which are but remotely connected 
with our home interest, such as the mu- 
tually exclusive but to a degree justi- 
fiable claims of Arabs and Jews in the 
Near East. As Ambassador Malik has 
repeatedly told us, these are political 
problems, yes, but they are basically 
moral problems in which our merely 
economic aid or even military aid will 
prove worse than useless unless as a 
nation we understand the deep ethical 
issues which can be understood only in 
terms of the individual. 

American education has been directed 
for about three decades to group prob- 
lems to the neglect of the nature of the 
individual. This is not psychological 
instruction, nor a pandering to whims 
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and “differences.” It is the reverse. It 
is the study of history, literature, and the 
strictly human record to find what is 
most common to men: the common vices 
and virtues which exhibit our manhood 
and lead to the expressions: “He’s only 
human,” and “This was a Man.” 

Last spring the American Legion free 
trip to Washington was awarded for her 
essay to the daughter of a Viennese 
emigré which described “what America 
means to me.” What it meant was all 
physical: food, housing, and _ bodily 
health—things of which she had been 
deprived in her homeland. This is what 
the committee of judges evidently thinks 
America means. Is it any wonder that 


es 


our would-be allies have the same ideas | 


about us? Does the Russia of their hopes 
mean anything different to dedicated 
Communists? 


The new demand put upon education | 


by the times is that large numbers of 
persons be equipped to understand and 
discuss the historic American conception 
of the individual. By contrast one might 
observe that the basic task put upon Rus- 
sian young people and to followers of 
Mao appears to be to equip themselves 
to understand and discuss the historic 
Marxist conception of the Collective. 

For thirty years the American educa- 
tional system has not taken a radical 
look at itself. The time for such a look 
is now. 


Discussion 


The question was raised whether the 
Korean war really is a different kind of 
war. To the Chinese Communist, who 
views it through the eyes of his political 
commissars, it may look like a war of 
colonial imperialism. To the American, 
after two and a half years of bloody and 
costly fighting, it is perfectly clear that 
there are no economic objectives or col- 
onial causes nor even the traditional 
patriotic causes for the war. We fight 
in Korea for the long-range objectives 
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of our way of life. We fight to preserve 
the peace of the world. We fight because 
we believe that our democratic values, 
which are rooted in the concept of the 
dignity of the individual, are threatened 
by the imperialistic advance of world 
communism. 

The difference between a police de- 
partment and a fire department suggests 
the difference between Korea and other 
recent wars. Fire departments exist to 
put out fires. Their objective is spectacu- 
lar; it is intensive. Police departments 
exist to preserve the peace. Their task 
is never fully done; it is continuous; it 
involves much of the routine. The ap- 
peal of fire-fighting makes it possible to 
man many fire departments more or less 
completely with volunteers. The task is 
demanding for the moment; the threat is 
real, but is rapidly overcome. Voluntary 
support is readily available. Police work 
has no such appeal, and police depart- 
ments must be manned by a well-organ- 
ized, full-time force. Korea is a “police 
action” on the merits, as well as in legal- 
istic euphemism. 

These more fundamental objectives of 
the Korean war have not permeated 
every aspect of our thinking. Indeed, it 
was noted that the fundamental differ- 
ences between Communist and demo- 
cratic objectives are at times covered up 
and propaganda adds to the confusion. 
Vital as these differences are, they do not 
appear on the surface, and require a 
deeper probing to be fully grasped. For 
example, it would be possible to assume, 
without too great a stretch of imagina- 
tion or too large a grant of generosity, 
that the long-range social and economic 
goals of the democrat, the socialist, and 
the Communist have elements in com- 
mon; equality of opportunity and a uni- 
versal standard of material well-being 
are nominally objectives of all three. 
The contemporary Russian dictatorship 
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is explained by the Marxist as the tem- 
porary scaffolding thrown up in the 
course of constructing the noble struc- 
ture of the “classless society’—the so- 
ciety of equal opportunity and universal 
satisfaction. Democrat and Communist 
alike want to drain the swamps, to have 
better food and shelter, even to over- 
come illiteracy; yet, at some point the 
democrat and the Communist assuredly 
come to a violent parting of the ways. 

How does one discover where that 
parting is? The stated aims can be made 
to sound much alike, the immediate ob- 
jectives similar. How does one tell 
whether a given textbook, or scholar, or 
statement is “slanted” in one direction or 
the other, when the verbalized state- 
ments of objectives are so much alike? 

There is no touchstone by which in 
any given instance we can find a sure 
answer. The fact is that the answer rests 
in our system of values, in what really 
counts in our way of life. A failure to 
find this answer will expose the free 
world to destruction at the hands of 
militant communism. 

The point which is of particular in- 
terest is that our educational organiza- 
tions and educational thinkers have a 
tremendously important and largely in- 
completed job to be done on this score. 
Our new position of leadership in the 
world, which has been dramatized by 
the whole Korean episode, points up 
vividly a remaining task of our educa- 
tional system—a task of reappraising the 
goals of education in American democ- 
racy, and finding the place for the whole 
scheme of values relating to the indi- 
vidual. The task is to assure for these 
individual values a sure and explicit 
place in the thinking and understanding 
of our people, along with the social wel- 
fare objectives which are valid objec- 
tives but which, taken alone, are incom- 
plete guarantors of our freedom. 
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Greater Recognition of Moral and Spiritual Values 


JOHN J. CAVANAUGH 


WHEN one tries to determine certain 
spiritual and moral values that will be 
acceptable to a numerous, extensive, and 
heterogeneous people, countless diffi- 
culties spring into mind. 

To many it is self-evident that the 
spiritual and moral must, by nature, re- 
main subjective, personal, private, that 
this unique character of the spiritual 
and moral is really indicative of the sa- 
credness of these values. The reduction 
of them to rational formulae, so that they 
may be talked about, intellectually 
tested, communicated from one to an- 
other in intelligible terms, shared in 
common by many, seems to do violence 
to the special character of the values. 

Another group or school has different 
reasons for thinking it is idle to discuss 
the rational foundation of these values. 
To this group, the values are nothing but 
social customs that evolve at different 
stages of society, out of varying condi- 
tions. Fear of personal inadequacy, 
respect for, and conformity with, the 
opinions of others, superstitious rever- 
ence for the unknown somehow coalesce 
into codes and creeds of sacred, un- 
changeable, and divine nature, which 
ignorant and overzealous parents im- 
press early upon their children. 

There is another consideration that 
influences most of us to shy away from 
discussion of such matters. Religious- 
minded men of a kind, like the Grand 
Inquisitor in the Brothers Karamazov, 
seek to force people to accept a given 
creed or code by some form of coercion, 
and this does obvious violence to the 
dignity of the free man. Something 
in the professionally spiritual and moral 
person seems, in fact, to make him 
narrowly sectarian and inconsiderate of 
the many differences, tastes, inclinations 


proper to thinking free people; and these 
differences really embellish rather than 
vitiate human society. 

This fear of dogmatism and narrow 
sectarianism inclines many educators 
either to resort to the neutrality that 
amounts to secularism, to by-pass the 
spiritual and moral, or to present spirit- 
ual and moral positions as mere opinions 
that more or less merit respect, although 
none of them is capable of establishing 
claim to certainty. Although I under- 
stand with sympathy the spirit of fair- 
ness which leads many to one or an- 
other of these solutions, I deeply regret 
a vicious effect—the encouragement of 
complete skepticism toward all spiritual 
and moral values. 

While the separation of any given 
church and the state is clearly provided 
for in the Constitution of the United 
States, I do not think that the separation 
of the state and natural religion can be 
reasonably inferred. The substance of 
the philosophy of Americanism, ex- 
pressed in the Preamble to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, sets forth em- 
phatically an important basis of spiritual 
and moral values. Certain self-evident 
truths, not mere values, are detailed in 
the Declaration of Independence. First, 
all men are created by God; second, men 
are all equal; third, not by the will of the 
majority but by the endowment of their 
Creator, men possess rights; fourth, these 
rights are inalienable, and among them, 
especially the rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; fifth, govern- 
ment is not an end but a means with its 
chief obligation to secure human rights. 

There seem to be important motives, 
just now, for re-examining the possibili- 
ties of establishing spiritual and moral 
values or truths which all Americans 
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can freely hold intellectually as the 
Founding Fathers held them a century 
and three-quarters ago. We are the 
leaders of the world against a system of 
thought, a political and military power 
which is atheistic and, therefore, totali- 
tarian. The fundamental, essential en- 
mity between atheistic totalitarianism 
and Americanism lies, it seems to me, 
precisely in the acceptance or rejection 
of the truths which I have just enunci- 
ated. The existence of God, the fact of 
creation, the equality of men, their pos- 
session of inalienable rights independ- 
ently of government, the limitation on 
the nature and function of government— 
these truths determine and vitalize a 
democracy; their common acceptance 
eliminates the possibility of every form 
of tyrannic rule. 

Voices from other nations speak out as 
to what is lacking in American leader- 
ship. Charles Malik of Lebanon, a lead- 
ing figure in the United Nations, has 
repeatedly warned that our vast ma- 
terial assistance to other nations may 
be altogether ineffectual if our spiritual 
and moral leadership does not more 
clearly and emphatically assert itself in 
these crucial days. Christopher Dawson 
in his most recent book, Understanding 
Europe, cites lack of faith in the spirit- 
ual and moral as the cause of the crisis 
in the Western world. 

There seem to be many signs in our 
own country of weakness and confusion. 
Time magazine published, not long ago, 
a survey of the younger generation with 
this significant revelation: young men 
and women are in confusion as to spirit- 
ual and moral values. They fear to em- 
barrass the generation ahead by asking 
perplexing questions as to what the good 
life should be and why; in their search 
for standards and ideals, for a reasonable 
creed and code by which to live, the 
younger generation is by-passing the 
generation ahead; the old argument of 

*New York: Sheed and Ward, 1952. 
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religion versus science has lost its appeal; 
any philosophy of life which does not 
make room for both God and science 
makes little sense to the younger gener- 
ation. 

It appears to me that if the American 
college or university is to give direction 
in spiritual and moral leadership through 
the education of spiritual and moral 
leaders, it must find a way out of the 
confusion of the times; it must take a 
clear, definite, and intelligent stand as 
to what morality is and upon what pre- 
cise spiritual values it is based. Innocu- 
ous statements that morality is nothing 
but fair play among individuals and 
classes and nations, without suggesting 
ends and motives and aids for playing 
fairly, are not captivating the youth. 
I suppose youth reasons that social 
morality works only because individual 
people are moral, only because they 
have, according to certain standards 
through repeated conflicts and victories, 
conquered the selfishness and ill-temper, 
the narrowness, cowardice, and lust that 
disrupt social harmony. Quite realisti- 
cally, youth reasons, the hope of pro- 
ducing the good society depends upon 
the hope of producing the good man. 
And, at this point, youth and everyone 
become involved with different beliefs 
about God, Man, and the Universe; and 
these lead to different concepts of moral- 
ity. 
There can hardly be a doubt that the 
most enduring, successful, and commonly 
accepted moral code is that set forth in 
the Ten Commandments (the philo- 
sophical basis of the Decalogue is, by 
the way, set forth in the Preamble to 
the Declaration of Independence). The 
Ten Commandments, for their intelligi- 
bility and effectiveness, depend upon 
the stand one is able to take as to the 
existence and nature of God, the kind 
of being the man himself is; as to the 
goodness and badness of his interior 


thinking and desiring, and as to many 
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of his important relationships with his 
fellow man. 

In the first three of the Ten Com- 
mandments, God stands forth as a 
unique, supreme, overruling, personal 
being, demanding complete, exclusive 
respect and the adoration of His people. 
This presents, of course, not only a denial 
of atheism and of polytheism, but also 
of God as a world engine or cosmic 
force; for why should an impersonal 
cosmic force care about the rivalry of 
strange gods, or of blasphemy, or of 
worship on either the Sabbath or the 
Sunday? So the first three of the Ten 
Commandments are meaningful only if 
one assents to a definite set of concepts 
about God. 

Similarly, what sense can be derived 
from “Thou shalt” or “Thou shalt not” 
if man is not possessed of free will, of 
that physical power to keep the Com- 
mandments and to break them? The 
philosophy of man and his relationships 
continues to develop in the Command- 
ments: a fellow man may not be killed 
because a person is not a mere material 
machine, but possesses an interior prin- 
ciple of life that endows him with a hal- 
lowed dignity and destiny; adultery is 
prohibited because marriage is, in some 
respects at least, sacred; property may 
not be stolen and a neighbor’s reputation 
ruined by lying, because human rights 
are violated. The Commandments 
reach even into the secret, human in- 
terior of a person; the coveting of an- 
other’s wife, or of another’s goods, be- 
comes a reprehensible disorder of soul, 
even if the coveting results in no ex- 
ternal act whatsoever. 

My immediate concern about the Ten 
Commandments is this: as a code of 
morality, this one is, as every code must 
be, clear and definite as far as it goes 
in its commands and prohibitions; the 
code is inevitably bound up to a creed; 
without the creed, the code is meaning- 
less. 
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The present moral chaos in the younger 
generation may well result from the 
impressions spread abroad that spirit- 
ual and moral values lie below the 
horizon of true knowledge, that if the 
college stands staunchly for a definite, 
certain creed or code, the college as- 
sumes an authoritarian position that does 
violence to the freedom of truly intellec- 
tual processes. 

This presumption calls for the most 
careful analysis in the present crisis, 
There is, rightly, in the academic world, 
deep concern about the freedom to pur- 
sue truth. I wonder if it is not timely 
to consider the equal freedom to arrive 
at and possess the spiritual and moral 
truths that determine the nature of so- 
ciety and of a philosophy of life. Al- 
though horrible mistakes have been 
made in the spiritual and moral areas 


by men who thought they knew and | 


didn’t, it doesn’t necessarily follow that 


nothing is known outside the physical | 


sciences, nor that a man who says that 
he knows something for sure in the 
areas of the spiritual and moral is ig- 
norant, emotional, or authoritarian. 
Galileo is said to have once invited a 
theologian into his observatory to look 
through a telescope at a newly found | 
planet. The theologian refused to come. 
Was he afraid that he could not harmo 
nize the new planet with the integrity of 
his position? Are some physical scientists 
really unaware of the intellectual vital- 
ity of the sciences of theology and of 
moral philosophy? Are they fearful that | 
in learning about them they may not be 
able to protect the integrity of their own 
position? It is possible that many seri- | 
ous-minded men have made up their | 
minds today, without adequate study 
and preparation for the decision, that | 
all spiritual and moral propositions must 
be held as mere opinions, to be accepted 
or rejected at will, or that they are mere 
objects of blind faith. This may be the | 
reason why moral education has a bad 
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reputation, why it is often omitted from 
modern educational programs, or why, 
at any rate, if moral education is pre- 
sented at all, it is not to be called moral. 

The conflict goes on between the man 
who employs and the man who works 
for the employer; dishonesty and corrup- 
tion in central and local governments 
eat away at the confidence in free gov- 
ernment; civil liberties are badly under- 
stood; halfbacks are purchased and 
spoiled; the sometimes terrifying prod- 
ucts of the natural sciences must be di- 
rected to constructive and ennobling 
ends; the ideological conflict between 
communism and democracy tries men’s 
souls here and in many parts, of the world. 
All of these problems are basically spirit- 
ual and moral. We live under constant 
fear of war, but even if another war is 
fought and won, what is left of the 
world will have to come to spiritual and 
moral maturity, to some kind of reason- 
able, ordered living that has intellectual 
validity and that appeals not only to the 
hearts but to the intellects of men. 

The younger generation and adults 
likewise face a new problem—not any 
longer that merely of filling their heads 
with information but of keeping their 
heads, of judging and discriminating, as 
they are bombarded by the agencies of 
mass communication — by _ television, 
radio, and the newspapers; by journals 
and magazines, and pocket editions piled 
high on the newsstands of almost every 
town and village. The half-hour or full- 
hour Sunday sermon and instruction at 
the mother’s knee—even if they touched 
more than a small percentage. of the 
young—are hardly adequate to the be- 
wildering and far-reaching spiritual and 
moral questions that today plague the 
mind of man. If, with all its modern 
resources, the American college is to 
fulfill its role as the spiritual and moral 
leader, it cannot hold a wet finger up to 
the breezes and determine what it will 
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and what it will not teach by the way 
the winds blow. 

Higher education and the American 
government have their roots in religious 
and moral ideas of revolutionary sig- 
nificance that can be approached intel- 
lectually. To be consistent with their 
reason of being, and of their unique and 
amazing prosperity, and to be able to 
distinguish themselves from the enemy in 
this cold war, their stand must be made 
clear. The fruit must not deny the 
branch, nor the branch the tree, nor the 
tree its roots. If they do, there may be 
worse than spiritual, moral, and mental 
chaos; there may be death and decay to 
the living tree that alone gives suste- 
nance and shade and hope to the free 
world. 

I have suggested an approach that 
seems to be American, that would fortify, 
rather than weaken, individual liberties. 
Jews, Protestants, and Catholics hold in 
common vital spiritual and moral prin- 
ciples. Even atheists who think moral 
rules are important for a practical, 
working society and for its continued 
improvement should, according to my 
reasoning, agree that any code deter- 
mined necessarily involves a set of prin- 
ciples. 

If the American college is to give 
spiritual and moral direction, it must 
take a spiritual and moral stand. Moral 
rules, like the laws of the land, should be 
definite and certain; they must rest upon 
certain and definite convictions. If the 
American colleges and universities can 
unite in an affirmative position, effective 
solution of many of the crucial social 
questions may be reached, and perhaps 
in repairing our own spiritual and moral 
fences in conformity with our American 
origin and tradition we may find our 
leadership less vague and materialistic 
and much more convincing to the 
younger generation and the rest of the 
world that we hope to lead. 
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Discussion 


The discussion was opened with the 
suggestion that if the colleges and uni- 
versities of the country could identify 
and teach a fundamental core of moral 
and spiritual truths, derived through in- 
tellectual analysis and defensible on in- 
tellectual grounds, our institutions of 
higher education would make an im- 
measurably great contribution over the 
years toward strengthening our free 
democratic institutions. Serious prob- 
lems arise in finding ways and means to 
realize this objective. It was asserted 
that moral and spiritual values are rooted 
in a theological base, and that our heri- 
tage of freedom undoubtedly rests upon 
that kind of base. Yet, it was suggested 
that contemporary American society may 
be in the position of an inhabitant of a 
house in which—on a cold winter’s day 
—the radiators still are warm, but the 
furnace has gone out. The “furnace fire” 
—theology—no longer burns with the 
warming effect which characterized an 
earlier period, and that fire may never 
regain its earlier vigor. Within our col- 
leges and universities today—to bring 
this problem down to the campus—how 
could it be possible, speaking generally, 
for a faculty to take a theological posi- 
tion? Are we warm because the radiators 
are warm, though the fire is out? 

Three possible approaches in teaching 
moral and spiritual truths were discussed, 
without consensus. 

1. It was suggested that a “minimum 
code” of moral and spiritual truths be 
formulated to which different religious 
groups could assent and which accord- 
ingly might be taught. Against this it 
was argued that the broader the group 
working out a code, the more general 
the code must be. In documents like the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
speeches of Abraham Lincoln, there is 
already in the schools a significant part 
of the basic content. An effort such 
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as that here suggested was made by an- 
other organization some time ago, seek- 


ing to create an “umbrella” under which | 


all groups could stand. It was stated 
that after three years of intensive effort 
the umbrella was available—but it was 
an umbrella which suited nobody. 

2. It was suggested that a middle 
ground, lying between theological codes 
of morality and the realm of customs 
and traditions—the mores—was perhaps 
a ground in which the colleges might find 


a basis for teaching the values which | 


underlie our way of life. This is the 
realm of the ethos, of considerations of 
man and his nature. Doubt was ex- 
pressed, however, whether it would be 
easier to find agreement here than in 
theological matters. 

3. The third emphasis was on the role 
of voluntary religious associations or 
“foundations” on the campus. It was 
suggested that colleges may progress 
far toward meeting their responsibilities 
in respect to the teaching of spiritual 
values by aiding and encouraging the 
work of these associations. Establish- 
ment of a campus climate in which the 
associations are regarded as appropri- 
ate and necessary parts of the college 
experience is an important part of the 
contribution which administration and 
faculty can make. The work of these 
associations may be and in most cases 
is supplemented by credit course offer- 
ings in the curriculum. While these 
courses do not “teach religion,” they 
“teach about religion,” and contribute 
to the climate in which religious groups 
may be most effective. Thus, it was 
pointed out that the “secular” university 
is not an “antireligious” institution; con- 
fusion of “secular” with “antireligious” 
was deplored. There was general agree- 
ment that students use the resources of 
the religious associations more than ear- 
lier college generations, and that students 
today have a deeper sense of religious 
values. 
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The Organization and Administration of Universities 


in France, Italy, and Great Britain 


H. K. NEWBURN 


HIS REPORT grows out of an investi- 
' gation covering the first five months 
, of 1953, made possible through a grant 
' from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. During this period twenty-nine 
institutions were visited, including six 
in France, seven in Italy, and nine in 
Great Britain.t The institutions were 
carefully selected to provide a varied 
and representative sampling from each 
} country. 

Interviews were conducted with ad- 
ministrative personnel, professors, junior 
staff members, students, government offi- 

| cials, interested laymen, and, in a few 
cases, with lay members of boards of 

| control. Where possible, talks were held 
with professors and students from the 
United States resident in the institutions 
under study. 

The report is based largely upon data 
collected by personal conference, and 
suffers from the weaknesses inherent in 

‘ this method. In some cases, it was im- 
possible to corroborate the factual data 
thus obtained by reference to official 
sources. This limitation is particularly 
pertinent with regard to France and 
Italy where language difficulties added 
| to the problem. On the other hand, 
this intimate approach does present sig- 
nificant advantages to offset the limita- 
tions. It is possible in this manner to 
secure information which is not avail- 
able through any other method. Since 
the major investigation related to France, 
Italy, and Great Britain, the report is 
limited to these countries. 


*The others were five in Western Germany, 
one in Switzerland, and one in Belgium. 


It is difficult to overemphasize the de- 
gree of cooperation which was given 
to the investigator at all times. The 
persons interviewed were uniformly en- 
thusiastic in their efforts to be of assist- 
ance. There was little evidence of hesi- 
tation or unwillingness to discuss either 
the conditions under which the institu- 
tions were operating or personal reac- 
tions to the local or national situation. 


Organization 
Institutions 


University education in France is con- 
ducted by seventeen state universities 
and by five “free” or non-state universi- 
ties known as “Catholic institutes.” The 
state universities are under the super- 
vision of the Ministry of National Edu- 
cation. 

France, including Algeria, is divided 
into seventeen areas called académies 
each of which embodies several depart- 
ments. At the administrative seat of each 
of these academies is located a state 
university. While the oldest of the 
French universities, Toulouse and Paris, 
go back to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, they were suppressed during the 
Revolution and did not take on their 
modern form until quite late in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Generally, though not uniformly, the 
French universities are organized into 
five facultés or schools: law, letters, sci- 
ences, medicine, and pharmacy. One 
state university (Strasbourg) also has 
two facultés of theology. The institu- 
tions vary in size from a few over 1,000 
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students to over 45,000 in Paris. The 
next largest university registers fewer 
than 10,000, and the median enrollment 
is approximately 4,500 students. The 
“free” Catholic universities serve a negli- 
gible number of students, many of whom 
are also taking lectures in the state uni- 
versities. 

There is no state university in Great 
Britain, but rather eighteen universities 
and four university colleges, all inde- 
pendent bodies varying sharply in char- 
acter, constitution, and size. The uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge are 
very old foundations and are residential. 
Most undergraduates reside for a portion 
of their university life in colleges which 
are autonomous, separately endowed in- 
stitutions. The four Scottish universities 
were founded between 1411 and 1583, 
and the collegiate system of the old Eng- 
lish universities never was a part of their 
program. The University of London, 
founded in 1836, is by far the largest and 
the most complicated in organization of 
the British universities. It is constituted 
as a federal institution with approxi- 
mately thirty-eight component colleges, 
schools, or similar units varying widely 
in character and in complexity. The Uni- 
versity of Durham, which is organized in 
two parts, one similar to Oxford and 
Cambridge and the other resembling the 
modern civic universities, was founded 
in 1832. 

The nine civic universities were 
founded, for the most part, in the latter 
half of the nineteenth and the early years 
of the twentieth centuries. All originated 
as outgrowths of civic pride and passed 
through an earlier stage of development 
as university colleges. The four uni- 
versity colleges resemble the civic uni- 
versities in many ways, but they do not 
have power to grant degrees. Most of 
their students take courses leading to 
external degrees from the University of 
London. The University of Wales was 
founded in 1893, through the affiliation 
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of the university colleges of Aberystwyth, 
Bangor, and Cardiff. 

In size, the British universities vary 
from London with approximately 18,000 
students, to Southampton with approxi. 
mately 1,000. Oxford and Cambridge | 
enroll about 7,000, the largest of the civic 
universities enrolls about 8,000, and two 
of the Scottish institutions enroll over 
5,000. The university colleges each Teg. 
ister fewer than 1,000 students. 

In Italy there are twenty-three state } 
universities and three “free” (private) 
universities. Education at all levels js 
directed by the Ministry of Public In 
struction, and the universities must con- 
form to standards established by the 
Ministry. 

Bologna, founded in 1088, is the oldest 
of the universities, and a total of eleven’ 
institutions were in operation by the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Each 
university, as in France, is divided into 
schools, of which there is a total of four- 
teen. No university includes all these | 
divisions, but Rome operates a total of 
twelve such schools. The most common 
units are law, letters and philosophy, 
medicine and surgery, and the mathe- 
matical, physical, and natural sciences. 
The institutions vary in size from just a 
few hundred to approximately 35,00, 
the largest being at Rome. The median 
enrollment is around 8,000, while eight 
institutions have more than 10,000 stv- 
dents and a like number fewer than 2,500. 
















Purposes of the universities 


Traditionally, so far as teaching is con- 
cerned, the continental universities have 
concerned themselves with lecturing and 
examining students, and little more. This 
approach also has characterized the Brit- 
ish universities in part, but has been 
conditioned materially by the tutorial 
programs at Oxford and Cambridge with 
their heavy emphasis on the corporate 
aspects of student life. While the defini- 
tion of institutional service is changing 
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Universities in France, Italy, and Great Britain 


somewhat, the universities continue pre- 
dominantly as lecturing and examining 
agencies. 

The universities receive as students a 
selected segment of the population, 
screened on the basis of intellectual apti- 
tude and achievement. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the approach to 
teaching and learning is more intellectual 
and theoretical than in this country. The 
practical and the applied are left to other 
postsecondary institutions and to the 
employer in much greater degree than 
in the United States. Fundamentally, 
the universities propose to educate an 
“intellectual elite” for their societies, and 
take relatively less interest in the prac- 
tical aspects of professional or vocational 
life. They give little attention to educa- 
tion in business, engineering, applied 
arts, journalism, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, or the fine arts, with limited 
exceptions. When, as in Italy and Great 
Britain, instruction in engineering is in- 
cluded in the university program, heavy 
emphasis is placed on the theoretical or 
academic approach to the profession. As 
one Italian professor put it, “We are 
formative rather than informative in ap- 
proach.” Possibly a more pertinent state- 
ment was that of a French professor, 
“The French universities are selling in- 
tellectual arts, not social work.” 

The universities are quite specialized 
in their treatment of the liberal arts as 
well as the professional areas of study. 
The student ordinarily embarks upon his 
professional education immediately upon 
entrance to the university, and even in 
the liberal arts concentrates his studies 
almost entirely around his special sub- 
ject-matter interest. If he is to empha- 
size mathematics, he does so from the 
beginning, taking only such lectures in 
other fields as are clearly and specifically 
related to this goal. Similar conditions 
exist in other areas of academic discipline 
and in the professional schools. 

The emphasis upon concentration and 
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specialization at the undergraduate level 
is justified in part by reference to the 
character of the secondary schools which 
prepare students for admission to the 
universities. In France, the lycée is 
generally considered to be the founda- 
tion of French culture, assigned the task 
of providing basic general education for 
all its students. A similar position is 
accorded in Italy to the liceo which pre- 
pares for university admission. The Brit- 
ish, in turn, point to their grammar 
schools and the great public schools as 
serving a corresponding function for their 
society. Thus, it is assumed in these 
countries that the general education 
which we believe to be a necessary part 
of college or university education has 
been provided by the secondary schools 
before the student enters the university, 
and consequently that the latter institu- 
tion can embark immediately upon a spe- 
cialized program. 

There is some reason to question this 
assumption, however, particularly in 
Great Britain, where the latter years of 
the secondary school period also tend to 
become highly specialized in character. 
To the degree that such concentration 
takes place, it prevents the secondary 
school from making an adequate contri- 
bution to the general cultural background 
of its students, and thus makes it more 
difficult to justify extreme specialization 
in the universities. While the tendency 
toward a narrow program of studies in 
the secondary school period is more ob- 
vious in Great Britain, it is also observ- 
able in the programs of the Italian and 
French schools. Wherever competitive 
examinations of a specialized character 
become the essential requirement for 
entrance to the universities, or are made 
the basis for awarding university scholar- 
ships, this tendency will be enhanced, 
and thus a gap will continue to exist in 
the general education of the university 
student. 

France recently introduced a one-year 
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program to be inserted between the com- 
pletion of the lycée and formal entrance 
to one of the schools of the university. 
This “propaedeutic year” is considerably 
less specialized than the usual univer- 
sity work and in some measure adds to 
the breadth of educational experience. 
Its major function, however, is to screen 
out certain undesirable students and not 
to provide general education. 

The tendency toward specialization is 
enhanced, particularly in France and 
Italy, by the organization of the univer- 
sity into separate and somewhat autono- 
mous schools. The student registers in 
one of these schools and, generally speak- 
ing, takes all of his lectures and exami- 
nations through this unit. There is little 
tendency to encourage a wider associa- 
tion with university facilities than that 
provided through the school of registra- 
tion. There are hopeful developments in 
France, where new programs in the social 
sciences have been inaugurated to utilize 
lectures from two or more traditional 
departments supplemented by other ex- 
periences of a more functional nature. It 
should also be mentioned that the situa- 
tion in Great Britain is not so rigid in 
this regard as on the Continent. 


Students 
Numbers 


There has been a significant expansion 
in university enrollment since the war, 
particularly in Italy. In 1938 there were 
approximately 75,000 students attending 
the universities of Italy, and in 1950 this 
number had grown to 160,000, an in- 
crease of 113 percent. In addition, there 
were approximately 75,000 “out-of- 
course” students who had completed the 
normal term of attendance, but who, be- 
cause of the tremendous overcrowding 
in the universities and other factors, had 
not been able to complete their examina- 
tions for degrees. If these are added, 
the addition since 1938 is well over 210 
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percent! In France, the numbers for 
1938 and 1950 are 75,000 and 117,000, 
an increase of 56 percent, and in Great 
Britain, 50,000 and 85,000, an extension 
of 70 percent. The student population 
will level off somewhat in Italy and 
France as the remaining veterans com- 
plete their work, but not appreciably, 
In Great Britain, it is planned to hold 
to present or slightly higher enrollment 
levels indefinitely. The problem of caring 


adequately for such numbers is compli- , 


cated by the destruction of physical fa- 
cilities during the recent war and by limi- 
tations upon new construction since that 
time. Pressures are increased by the 
tendency for larger increments to occur 
in the cities, notably London, Paris, and 
Rome, where the overcrowded conditions 
are more serious. 

Further difficulties are created by the 


tendency of students, particularly in | 


France and Italy, to concentrate heavily 
in certain areas of study. In France 


more than half of all the students are | 
registered in law and medicine. The | 


University of Rome enrolls over 4,500 
in law and between 5,000 and 6,000 in 
medicine. Physical facilities in no sense 
have kept pace with increases in enroll- 
ment, thus adding to the problem. Asa 
result, particularly in Italy, the mortality 
is quite heavy in the areas where the 
students converge in large numbers. 

While the absolute numbers attending 
the universities have increased sharply, 
the total proportion of the youth of col- 
lege age served by such institutions con- 
tinues to be much smaller than in the 
United States. In proportion to our 
total population, there were in 1950 
more than four times as many students 
attending our colleges and universities as 
were enrolled in the universities of 
France and Italy, and more than six 
times as many as in Great Britain. 

It is well to keep in mind, however, 
that in all three countries there are 
other institutions of postsecondary level 
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Universities in France, Italy, and Great Britain 


which educate a considerable number of 
students. These include technical or 
technological institutes, teacher-training 
schools, schools of fine arts, and institu- 
tions devoted to training in commercial 
pursuits. Most of these are open to indi- 
viduals who cannot qualify for admission 
to the universities either because they 
lack sufficient intellectual ability or basic 
academic background. In some cases 
such schools are related informally, or 
even Officially, to the universities. 

The universities of Italy do not prac- 
tice selective admission even in the pro- 
fessional areas such as law. The Italians 
apparently do not believe it democratic 
to choose from among those who have 
successfully completed the maturity ex- 
aminations given in the university-pre- 
paratory secondary schools. This reluc- 
tance reflects, in part, a desire to avoid 
the heavy load involved in the adminis- 
tration of entrance examinations and, in 
part, the belief that there is no satisfac- 
tory basis for making such selection. 

In France, a somewhat similar situa- 
tion exists in that admission to the uni- 
versity is accorded automatically to all 
who receive the baccalauréat from the 
lycée, the college-preparatory secondary 
school. The French, however, now re- 
quire all students to complete satis- 
factorily a year of more general studies 
in the university before they are admitted 
to any of the schools. The dean of the 
School of Letters in Paris pointed out 
that this program had reduced the num- 
ber entering his school from 4,500 to 
approximately 2,500, an indication of the 
effectiveness of the program as.a selec- 
tive device. 

In Great Britain, the problem is much 
less acute, since an effort has been made 
to increase physical facilities to match 
the increased numbers attending the uni- 
versities. Also, entrance to the British 
institutions continues to be competitive, 
since the numbers to be included are 
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determined on a national basis. Cur- 
rently, the maximum number accepted 
in the universities is set at 90,000, and 
there seems to be general agreement that 
this total cannot be increased without 
unduly lowering the standards of achieve- 
ment. 


Student welfare 


A significant change is taking place in 
the responsibility accepted by the uni- 
versity for the general welfare of the 
student. Traditionally, the universities 
of France and Italy have conceived of 
their relationships with students as con- 
fined to lecturing and examining. What 
happened to the student between lec- 
tures and apart from examinations was 
of little consequence. Dormitories, stu- 
dent unions, and dining halls were not a 
part of the modern university—except 
for the continuation of a few medieval- 
type colleges—and even the colleges 
were not operated under direct univer- 
sity auspices. In Great Britain—except 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, 
where the program developed around the 
resident college as the center of corporate 
life—a somewhat similar situation ex- 
isted. The University of London, for the 
most part, was not a residential institu- 
tion, and the civic universities were 
founded on the assumption that students 
would come largely from the immediate 
community and thus reside at home. 

The changed attitude in Great Britain 
is indicated in two recent reports of the 
University Grants Committee, the first 
of which stated: 


In previous Reports we have laid much 
emphasis on the value which we attach to 
the residential system as an element of uni- 
versity life. . . 

We have been greatly strengthened in 
these views by the unanimity with which 
the university representatives whom we 
have met in the course of our visits and at 
our conferences in London have maintained 
that the further provisions of Halls ought to 
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be a prime object of university policy during 
the next decade.? 

The committee further enlarged this 
viewpoint as recently as 1952 when it 
announced: 

At the beginning of the quinquennium 
nearly all the universities and colleges ex- 
pressed a a desire to extend largely 
their provision of residential accommodation 
for students. Some institutions wished that 
all their students should reside in Halls 
throughout their university careers; others 
aimed to provide enough accommodation to 
ensure that each student should spend at 
least one year in residence.* 

While building restrictions have made 
it impossible to achieve this ambitious 
goal, it is interesting that the British have 
been able to double the number of dormi- 
tory places available to students outside 
of Oxford and Cambridge since the war. 
The committee lists among the major 
building projects undertaken by the uni- 
versities no fewer than twenty-one which 
involve construction or extension of resi- 
dence halls, dining areas, and student 
centers. Such facilities are built at no 
cost to the students, and, theoretically, 
are operated on a self-sustaining basis. 
In practice, many have been showing an 
annual operating deficit. 

However, the most interesting change 
in attitude has occurred in France and 
Italy, where no Oxfords or Cambridges 
existed to demonstrate the desirability of 
the residential university. In France, 
one rector reported he was devoting the 
major proportion of his energies to the 
development of residence facilities for 
students. At the University of Grenoble 
200 places were available, 300 were 
under construction, and needs were 
placed at 1,600 places. The Society of 

? University Grants Committee, University 
Development from 1935 to 1947 (London: 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1948), p. 54. 

* University Grants Committee, University 
Development, Interim Report on the Years 


1947 to 1951 (London: Her Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office, 1952), p. 18. 
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Friends of the University of Grenoble 
has developed detailed plans for a beau- 
tiful living center which will provide 
places for 1,000 to 1,500 students and 60 
apartments for faculty, all to be built 
from public funds and gifts. Authorities 
in the other universities uniformly indi- | 
cate serious interest in the problem and 
are engaged in the construction of new 
facilities or the remodeling of old build- 
ings into modern residence halls, utiliz- | 
ing regularly budgeted funds for the } 
purpose. 

A recent effort to improve the morals 
of Paris contributed substantially to this | 
development. The writer was told that 
residences with places for 2,500 were 
converted from their former illegal func- 
tions to dormitory uses—gifts from the 
gendarmes, so to speak. Paris also has 
a beautifully developed 100-acre “Cité 
Universitaire” some distance from the 
Sorbonne, consisting of twenty-two resi- 
dence halls financed by various national 
groups and housing approximately 3,500 
students. At its center is the beautiful 
International House provided by Rocke- 
feller funds and serving the broad func- 
tion of a student center. 

In France, the state provides a regular 
subvention which covers about 40 per- 
cent of the cost of meals served to stu- 
dents in university-supervised dining 
halls. The magnitude of this develop- 
ment is indicated by the report of the 
director at the University of Paris who 
pointed out that his organization pro- 
vided a total of 5,500,000 meals to stu- 
dents in 1950-51 at a cost of about 
$120,000 to the state. This contrasts with 
a total of 569,000 meals served to stu- 
dents in 1944-45. There are nineteen 
different restaurants in operation, three 
of them providing special diets. The 
standard meal costs a total of about 
forty cents. 

Further indication of the attention be- 
ing given to the welfare of French stu- 
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dents is provided by an analysis of the 
official budget for the University of 
Nancy. This budget does not include 
salaries paid directly by the Ministry 
of Education. However, of the total for 
1952 (221,000,000 francs), better than 
one-third was devoted to what is re- 
ferred to as “Subsidy for Social Projects 
Benefiting Students.” Almost 10 percent 
of the institutional budget was allocated 
to the provision of residential quarters 
and the operation of restaurants. 

The Italian universities are providing 
residence halls, student centers, and din- 
ing facilities for their students as rapidly 
as possible. Padua, for example, has 
three residence halls—two for men and 
one for women—housing from 350 to 400 
persons. Of these, 90 places are free 
and assigned on the basis of competitive 
examinations. One of the men’s dormi- 
tories was built in three units, the first 
section in 1922, the second in 1936, and 
the third in 1945, all at no cost to the 
students. The women’s hall is a former 
headquarters for the Fascist party and 
houses 50 girls. The university serves 
800 meals daily at prices ranging upward 
from 180 lire—twenty-five cents. There 
are also several ancient religious colleges 
in Padua which provide residence fa- 
cilities for university students. The uni- 
versity at Florence has no complete 
dormitory but is in process of converting 
an old convent to a combination student 
center and residence hall. The dining 
facilities are completed and will accom- 
modate a much larger number than the 
100 students who will eventually reside 
in the building. Legislation passed in 
1951 is designed to provide more free 
places in the residence halls of Italian 
universities and, if placed in operation, 
not only will aid the students but also 
greatly stimulate the construction of 
additional facilities. The new law in- 
creases tuition considerably and requires 
that 15 percent of all such income be set 
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aside to increase aid to students, with 
special emphasis upon the provision of 
student residences. 


Financial aid 


Another important development in the 
area of student welfare is the growing 
emphasis placed upon the provision of 
grants-in-aid and scholarships to univer- 
sity students. The most striking illustra- 
tion is in England where, in 1949-50, 
more than three out of every four in at- 
tendance held scholarships, exhibitions, 
or awards from public or private funds, 
providing all or part of their expenses. 
In 1935-36 only 38.5 percent of the stu- 
dents were aided; thus, the proportion 
receiving such assistance has doubled in 
eleven years. More striking from one 
viewpoint is the fact that four out of five 
students attending Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in 1949-50 were given financial 
assistance. Fewer students in Scotland 
received such benefits, the percentage 
being approximately fifty-seven. 

In Britain, qualified students are aided 
according to need. Thus, a full state 
scholarship at Oxford or Cambridge 
amounts to $750 annually, plus tuition 
and fees. Great Britain limits attend- 
ance in the universities on the basis of 
academic ability and aptitude, but, once 
intellectual capacity is demonstrated, 
every effort is made to ensure that edu- 
cation will not be denied because of 
economic circumstances. It is estimated 
that in 1948-49 between £11 and £12 
million ($30,000,000—$40,000,000) were 
contributed from all sources in support 
of student aid in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. 

In France, the situation is not quite so 
impressive, and neither is it clear to 
what extent such aid is provided na- 
tionally. However, official statements 
indicate: 

Fifty per cent of the students, at most, 
may be excused each year from the enroll- 
ment fees. Moreover the state grants sti- 
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pends and honorary loans to students whose 
family status justifies state help. 

The competitive examinations for en- 
trance into the Superior Normal Schools 
provide, at the same time, for recruiting 
students for the licence under State scholar- 
ship in the Schools of Letters and Sciences.‘ 


Officials at the University of Grenoble 
estimate that between 500 and 600 of 
their 4,000 students are given scholar- 
ship aid varying from one-fourth to full 
support. The 1952 budget for Nancy in- 
cludes an allocation of 40,000,000 francs 
($115,000) for state grants to students 
and another totaling $6,000 for what is 
referred to as “scholarship loans.” The 
Director of Higher Education for France 
reports the grants to Nancy actually 
totaled 79,000,000 francs and covered 
686 scholarships by the end of the fiscal 
year. The maximum scholarship was 
220,000 francs (about $625). 

The Italian situation is more interest- 
ing for what it promises than for its 
achievements to date. Under legislation 
passed in 1951, it is proposed to provide 
aid to one-third of the university stu- 
dents, with possibly as many as three out 
of ten of those receiving grants being 
provided with full support. 


Student life 


In all three countries the students are 
organized formally, though “student gov- 
ernment” is severely restricted in scope. 
The student organizations play little or 
no part in the academic side of the in- 
stitution, although in some cases pro- 
vision is made for student participation 
in the discussion of problems of major 
concern. On the Continent the students 
take considerable interest in the areas 
of housing and feeding, and in all three 
countries they may manage the student 
centers which are somewhat comparable 


“ L’Organization de l Enseignement en France 
(Paris: La Documentation Frangaise, Centre 
National de Documentation Pedagogique, Mu- 
sée Pedagogique), p. 50. 
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to our student union buildings. In Great 
Britain the students have almost com- 
plete responsibility for their sports or 
athletic activities and for student social 
events. They have no part in the aca- 
demic policy decisions and appear to 
have little interest in assuming such re- 
sponsibility. 

Relatively few students take an ac- 
tive interest in the student government 
organizations, and the common com- 
plaint that only a few exercise their right 
to vote in student elections has a familiar 
sound to a visitor from the United States. 
In some cases student body presidents 
devote their full efforts to the office and 
accomplish no university study during 
the year. Many of the groups are affili- 


ated with national or international stu- | 


dent organizations. 
Within their realm of responsibilities, 
the student organizations seem quite free 


of faculty or administrative domination | 


or even supervision. Indeed, it might 
be said that in some universities there 
is little interest or attention given to 
such programs. For the most part, there 
is little evidence of radical tendencies in 
such organizations. 

Facilities are being provided, in many 
cases, through the direct grant of pub 
lic funds. One such center given to 
the students of a French university by 
the city included a bar—incidentally, 
quite crowded at most times—lounges, 
a dining room, international students 
quarters, and rooms for student officers. 
As has been mentioned, in one Italian 
university, a combination dormitory- 
student center was being constructed 
through rehabilitation of an old convent. 
In addition to the dormitory rooms, the 
building will include lounges, offices for 
student leaders, a foreign students club, 
a dance hall, a large lecture room, and 
a library. Similar arrangements are be- 
ing provided by the British univers: 
ties—in some cases with separate facili- 
ties for men and women. 
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Universities in France, 


Generally speaking, students associate 
much less with the teaching staff, par- 
ticularly the professors, than in this 
country. Many times the only point of 
contact is that of listening to the lecture. 
Few opportunities are provided for social 
or other informal activities, particularly 
in the continental universities. As the 
student reaches a more advanced stand- 
ing, he may work more closely with 
the professor in seminars or in thesis 
conference. He becomes better ac- 
quainted with those in charge of the 
practical exercises or laboratory activi- 
ties. This lack of association between 
scholar and teacher may well be related 
to the policy of recognizing the student 
as a responsible adult who does not 
require, and should not seek, close su- 
pervision. The traditional relationship 
is being modified, in part, as a result of 
influences of students from the United 
States. One such group, studying medi- 
cine in Italy, caused much consterna- 
tion by inviting their professors to din- 
ner. Some of the professors decided to 
attend regardless of tradition—and re- 
portedly enjoyed the novel experience. 


The professor 


The professor uniformly is held in high 
regard by his fellow citizens in France, 
Italy, and Great Britain. However, the 
disparity between the “professor” and 
other teachers in the same university 
is quite considerable, particularly in 
France and Italy, whether the measure 
be responsibility, authority, status, sal- 
ary, or tenure. In fact, the academic 
hierarchy typical of our universities is 
not characteristic of these institutions. 
Traditionally, the only really important 
professional staff member is the full-ten- 
ure professor, and the others have had 
little status and less income for their ef- 
forts. Recently, steps have been taken 
in Great Britain to improve the lot of 
staff members, but for those other than 


Italy, and Great Britain 
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professors the situation remains critical 
in France and Italy. 

In these latter two countries the num- 
ber of regular professors is established 
by law and can be changed only by an 
act of the national legislative body. The 
professor is an employee of the state 
rather than of the university, receives 
his appointment and pay directly from 
this source, and qualifies for the status 
of professor as a result of examinations 
conducted in the name of the state. The 
number of regular and permanent chairs 
has not increased appreciably during the 
period of enrollment growth; conse- 
quently more and more of the teaching 
is being performed by other appointees. 
This discrepancy emphasizes the need to 
enhance the status and pay of such 
personnel. 

There were 1,331 professors teaching 
in the Italian “state” universities in 1939- 
40. By 1951-52, the number had been 
increased to only 1,565, although the en- 
rollment had more than doubled during 
this period. To care for the great num- 
bers of students, it is necessary for the 
universities to appoint on an annual basis 
large numbers of temporary staff mem- 
bers, many of whom also teach in the 
secondary schools. It is estimated that 
there were as many as 5,000 such per- 
sons working in the Italian institutions 
during the 1951-52 year. 

The regular teaching personnel for the 
universities of France totals approxi- 
mately 3,000, but these persons are as- 
sisted by many others on an irregular 
or part-time basis. Of the 3,000, ap- 
proximately 1,400 are classified as pro- 
fessors. The University of Paris enrolls 
about half the students but has only one- 
third of the regular teaching staff. 

As in Italy, the number of profes- 
sorial chairs in each university is fixed 
by the state and can be changed only by 
the state. Under certain circumstances, 
the university can modify departmental 
allocations as vacancies occur, but the 
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total number remains fixed. Since the 
permanent staff has not been permitted 
to increase in accordance with student 
population, the French universities have 
been forced to depend more and more 
upon casual and part-time assistance. A 
majority of the teaching staff is irregular 
in nature and made up of persons teach- 
ing in the secondary schools or instruct- 
ing part time while pursuing study to- 
ward advanced degrees. 

In Great Britain, though the numbers 
attending the universities have increased 
materially, the ratio of students to staff 
actually has been reduced. The ratio 
was one teacher to 10.2 students in 1939, 
and one to 8.7 students in 1951. The 
total number of full-time academic staff 
was approximately 4,000 in 1939 and 
about 8,500 in 1951. In contrast to 
France and Italy, the permanent staff 
has been increased considerably in num- 
bers. There are today 40 percent more 
professors than in 1939, 70 percent more 
readers, and 170 percent more lecturers. 
Increases in the temporary categories 
varied during this same period from 40 
percent to 70 percent. 

This personnel program speaks well 
for the continuing quality of the work 
in the British universities. Not only 
have these institutions been able to in- 
crease the staff in proportion to the stu- 
dent body, but, significantly, this in- 
crease has been accomplished at the 
levels where the results will be revealed 
most definitely in quality of teaching and 
scholarship. 


Salaries 


Professorial salaries are quite low in 
France and Italy. The French professor 
receives an annual salary varying from 
$2,500 to $3,800. Other ranking staff 
members are paid between $1,900 and 
$3,000, and full-time assistants receive 
as little as $1,200 annually. In Italy the 
situation is even less satisfactory. The 
average professorial salary in 1951 was 
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approximately $1,500 annually, and full- 
time assistants were paid from $750 to 
$850. A comparison of the national 
budgets for 1939-40 and for 1951-52 in- 
dicates that the Italian professor was 
actually better off in dollars during the 
former, than in the latter, year. The 
average for 1939-40 was $1,750 (33,000 
lire), as compared with $1,500 (950,000 
lire) in 1951-52. 

It is understandable, therefore, that 
the professor, particularly in Italy, is 
constantly seeking ways to increase his 
income. This is clearly a matter of ne- 
cessity. In France and Italy, he may 
give extra lectures for additional pay or 
take on assignments in two or more in- 
stitutions. 
collect a fee from students, a part of 
which can be used to enhance his per- 
sonal income. 


| 


In some cases, he is able to | 


~ 


The writer was told that | 


the average professor in one Italian uni- f 
versity earned approximately $600 an- 


nually in this manner. Many teachers in 
the professional schools seek part-time 
employment outside the university. This, 
of course, must have a detrimental ef- 
fect upon their academic activities, and 
it interferes particularly with such work 
as research and writing. 

In Great Britain, on the other hand, 
salaries are rather good, not only for the 
professor but for the other permanent 
staff, as well. A general upward revi- 
sion of salaries was established by com- 
mon consent, effective in 1949. Profes- 
sorial salaries range from a minimum of 
$4,500 to a maximum of $7,700, with the 
higher amounts available only to thos 
in clinical medicine. There is also a dif- 
ferential in favor of those who teach the 
basic medical sciences, as contrasted with 
professors in the nonmedical areas 
Readers and lecturers vary in pay from 
$1,400 to $5,600, depending upon the 
teaching field (a small group in clinica 
medicine is paid up to $7,000), and a 
sistant lecturers on a probationary basi 
receive between $1,100 and $1,400. 
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Salaries within the same rank vary 
considerably and are determined en- 
tirely by local authorities within the 
limits established nationally. Those 
teaching clinical medicine may also profit 
from annual and recurring awards made 
by the National Health Service, which 
vary from $2,800 to $7,000, thus making 
it possible for professors in this division 
to receive between $15,000 and $16,000 
annually in salary payments. 

When considered in relation to living 
costs, the teaching salaries in Great Brit- 
ain, except for a somewhat extreme mini- 
mum for the lower ranks, not only are 
much better than those in France and 
Italy but do not suffer seriously in com- 
parison with standards in the United 
States if all our institutions of higher 
education are considered. 


Preparation and recruitment 


France has centralized its program of 
recruiting professors as it has all other 
aspects of educational operations. The 
Director of Higher Education in the Min- 
istry is responsible for maintaining a 
Liste d Aptitude, and no university may 
consider for appointment any person not 
on this roll. In practice, two national 
panels are kept—a large one and a small 
one, and the smaller is the essential file. 
The director is aided by consultative 
committees in each of the broad aca- 
demic areas, composed largely of pro- 
fessors elected by their colleagues in the 
same fields. These committees advise 
the director regarding applicants for in- 
scription on the panel, promotions in 
rank, and specific university appoint- 
ments. 

The procedure usually followed by the 
prospective university professor after 
completing his undergraduate work is 
long, complicated, and highly competi- 
tive in nature. In most areas, he teaches 
in a secondary school or university, or 
works in a laboratory while preparing 
for the agrégation, a requirement for the 
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university professorship. He continues 
such work after becoming an agrégé 
while he completes the research and dis- 
sertations necessary for the doctor of 
philosophy degree. If he receives “very 
honorable mention” on the latter, he may 
request inscription on the national ap- 
titude list. He is investigated by a mem- 
ber of the committee, and a favorable re- 
port results in his being so inscribed. 
While waiting to achieve the small roster 
and to receive appointment to a univer- 
sity, he continues his teaching or labora- 
tory work and his research activities. 
When a vacancy occurs in a university 
professorship, this fact is announced by 
the faculty of the department concerned, 
interested persons who are on the ap- 
proved list apply, and all the professors 
of the school concerned vote on the can- 
didates, ranking them in order. Two 
names are submitted by the faculty to 
the rector and the university council, 
and through the rector to the Ministry. 
In the meantime, the consultative com- 
mittee has been asked by the Ministry 
to rank possible candidates. The Di- 
rector of Higher Education, after re- 
ceiving the suggestions of the commit- 
tee and the university, forwards his rec- 
ommendation to the Minister, who makes 
the appointment. Usually the man nom- 
inated as first choice by the faculty is 
appointed, although this is not compul- 
sory. Any other action creates serious 
complications, however. Once the ap- 
pointment is made, the professor ad- 
vances through the various pay levels 
automatically, with promotions occur- 
ring normally every five years. Ap- 
parently, when an individual has won 
the competition for appointment to a 
“chair” he can assume his advancement 
will take place regardless of his profes- 
sional development during the years. 
The usual pattern of experience is for 
the professor to move from a secondary 
school to a small provincial university, 
then to a larger provincial institution, 








and finally to the University of Paris. 
One of the lamentable features of French 
university education is the strong ten- 
dency for everything and everybody to 
gravitate to Paris. 

A similar, though not quite so compli- 
cated, pattern operates in Italy. After 
completing the undergraduate univer- 
sity program where the laurea degree 
gives him the title of doctor, the pros- 
pective professor takes a noncompeti- 
tive examination to qualify with the 
state for teaching in a secondary school. 
After a time, he takes a national com- 
petitive examination to qualify nationally 
as a professor. He then attempts to se- 
cure appointment in a university as an 
“entrusted professor” on a temporary ba- 
sis, or, while awaiting such appointment, 
continues teaching in the secondary 
school. 

A national body, the Superior Coun- 
cil, appointed by the Ministry but with 
the majority membership elected by their 
colleagues in the universities, serves as 
a consulting committee to the Ministry 
to rule on the competition for any vacant 
university post. This council suggests a 
committee of five to judge the specific 
competition, and any persons qualified 
nationally for a professorship may apply. 
The number competing for a particular 
position will vary from ten to twenty, 
depending upon the field of learning and 
other circumstances. The special com- 
mittee reviews the publications of the 
candidates, questions them orally, and 
hears them present a lecture. The first 
three candidates are ranked in order, 
and the university is required to take 
the first-ranking competitor. Other uni- 
versities may then take the number two 
and three men. The university may 
refuse to take the first man in the com- 
petition, but the Minister can appoint 
him anyway if he so desires. Usually, 
the institution secures the man it wants. 
Promotion comes after three years, fol- 
lowing review by the Superior Council, 
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but appears to be practically automatic 
under the assumption that the earlier 
competition has eliminated the incom- 
petent. 

There are no national requirements for 
the professorship in Great Britain, since 
each university establishes its own quali- 
fications and makes its appointments 
without regard to the suggestions from 
any other agency. Neither is there a 
national list of approved candidates such 
as is found in France and Italy. 

When a vacancy occurs at a univer- 
sity, a special committee is appointed 
to study with great care the possible 
candidates and to recommend an ap- 
pointment. In practice, the appointment 
is made by the university senate (the 
court, in Scotland), though the formal 
action is sometimes taken by other 
bodies. The committee takes its assign- 
ment most seriously, seeks out candi- 
dates where necessary, and interviews a 
select list before reaching a decision. 

The head of the institution regularly 
serves on all such committees and usu- 
ally acts as chairman. The committee 
includes, possibly, the dean of the school 
concerned, as well as professors in re- 
lated fields both inside and outside the 
department and school. The University 
of London regularly appoints to the com- 
mittee two experts from other universi- 
ties. The recommendations of the com- 
mittee are almost always followed. 

Very frequently, the professor comes 
from another university, and, generally 
speaking, there is less promotion from 
within than in our institutions. Read- 
ers, the next lower rank, ordinarily are 
appointed in much the same manner as 
are the professors, and promotions at 
these levels are handled similarly. 

Lecturers are appointed, following the 
recommendation of a smaller committee 
confined more generally to the depart- 
ment and school concerned. The dean 
of the school may serve as chairman of 
this committee. The professor usually 
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nominates all assistants, and they cus- 
tomarily are approved by the dean, the 
vice-chancellor, and the senate as rec- 
ommended. Assistant lecturers fre- 
quently are considered as probationers, 
and after a period of years, usually four 
to six, either are promoted or their ap- 

ointments are terminated. Naturally, at 
Oxford and Cambridge, the colleges are 
responsible for the appointment of their 
own teachers, including tutors. 

Uniformly, the British universities take 
extreme care in appointments which in- 
volve tenure and then give those ap- 
pointed or promoted to such status great 
independence of action. In evaluating 
candidates, considerable attention is paid 
to teaching ability as well as to scholarly 
production. There is less emphasis than 
in the United States upon the doctor's 
degree as a qualification for appoint- 
ment, except in the natural and physical 
sciences. In fact, in the humanities and 
the social sciences, one has the distinct 
impression that an applicant holding such 
a degree might find it necessary to ex- 
plain why and, most certainly, would 
have to demonstrate his scholarship in 
some additional manner. 

The British appear to be much more 
interested in scholarship as a continu- 
ing activity of the professor than in for- 
mal graduate study or graduate degrees, 
especially the doctorate. Recently, for 
example, an important committee as- 
serted the danger 

. is that by an undue emphasis on the 
importance of original work, however trivial, 
the very conception of research may suffer 
—— The average student, fresh from 
his first graduation, is not always suffi- 
ciently mature to be capable of making any 
significant contribution to the advancement 
of knowledge, and for many young men and 
women the years of a postgraduate student- 
ship can be better employed than in the 
attempt to achieve original work.’ 

* University Grants Committee, University 


Development from 1935 to 1947 (London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1948), p. 43. 


The committee believes such dangers 
may be reduced if alternate programs, 
such as general training in research 
methods, specialized study in new fields, 
or the consolidation and widening of 
intellectual horizons, are suggested to 
many postgraduate students who other- 
wise would attempt unsuccessfully to do 
original work. 

The British are exerting considerable 
effort, however, to encourage postgradu- 
ate study in their universities. There 
were over 7,300 advanced students en- 
rolled in 1949-50, and almost 40 per- 
cent of these were studying in areas 
other than the sciences or technology. 
Apparently, any student achieving a 
“first” in science may be certain of a 
subvention for graduate study, but fewer 
opportunities are available in the other 
fields. Those in the sciences profit from 
grants through the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research as well as 
from industrial concerns. 

In Italy, no formal graduate degrees 
are given, but a number of specialized 
programs of graduate study and research 
leading to diplomas or certificates are 
made available through the perfeziona- 
mento schools attached to the universi- 
ties. The National Council for Research 
encourages scholarly activity through 
grants to laboratories and _ institutes, 
largely in the science fields. One is 
struck by the lack of essential equip- 
ment and library facilities in Italy and in 
France. It appears, in these countries, 
that the only centers which possess ade- 
quate facilities and equipment are those 
supported by private benefactions or by 
industrial organizations. The University 
of Rome expends less than $13,000 an- 
nually for library acquisitions, and the 
University of Bologna, only $3,000. 
Good collections of earlier materials are 
available, but the libraries are very weak 
on current acquisitions, except period- 
icals. In France, the National Center 
for Scientific Research helps materially 
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through contributions to individual 
scholars as well as to laboratories and 
institutes. This organization supports 
work in almost all areas of investigation 
and is not limited to the sciences nar- 
rowly defined. 

The younger staff members in France 
and Italy resent the excessive emphasis 
placed upon the quantity of scholarly 
production in the competition for in- 
scription on the professorial lists kept 
by the state and in the contests for per- 
manent university appointments. Some 
of the older staff members agree and sug- 
gest that the extreme prominence ac- 
corded to scholarly production, coupled 
with the extraordinary rivalry involved, 
is doing great injury to true scholarship. 
The University Grants Committee in 
Great Britain recognized a similar possi- 
bility recently when they said, “We are 
not sure to what extent there is justi- 
fication for the belief entertained by 
some members of junior staff that the 
only credential for academic promotion 
is a long list of published research 
work.” ¢ 

They then proceeded to deplore any 
tendency to place undue stress upon the 
quantity of production and called atten- 
tion to other considerations of a more 
personal nature which should be given 
full attention by responsible officials in 
the universities. 


Teaching load 


Traditionally, the European professor 
does the lecturing, and the less advanced 
staff members take care of the other as- 
pects of the teaching act. The “prac- 
tical work,” including seminars, labora- 
tory activities, or drill, is not ordinarily 
an important part of the professor’s as- 
signment. The professorial load is nor- 
mally three or four lectures per week, 
but the usual presentation before under- 
graduates appears to be set at a more 
advanced level than in the United States. 

* Ibid., p. 60. 
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While the day is past in France when 
each lecture was a completely original 
presentation, it is taken seriously and 
demands considerable of the professor in 
time and energy. In addition, on the 
Continent, the professor must care for 
numerous examinations, both oral and 
written, and in France must serve on 
juries for the doctoral examinations and 
for the agrégation. 

In France, except for the professors 
at the University of Paris, it does not ap- 
pear that the load is unduly heavy, but 
in Paris the professor has great difficulty 
in meeting his commitments. Most stu- 
dents completing the state doctorate pre- 
fer to take the degree through the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and, even though the 
dissertation is prepared under the direc- 
tion of a provincial professor, the official 
jury must consist entirely of University 
of Paris personnel. About half of all 
the undergraduates in France are en- 
rolled at Paris, but less than one-third 
of the professorial staff is assigned there. 
The investigator was told that the School 
of Letters in Paris, for example, has 15,- 
000 students and a staff of 100 professors 
at all levels. The dean indicated that 
currently there were 3,470 working on 
doctor’s degrees in letters. Of these, 20 
percent will not complete their work, 
but most of the remainder will pass off 
the degree in three or four years. The 
school needs 150 professors, he says, in- 
stead of the 100 now available. There 
are eight professors in the English lit- 
erature division of the School of Let- 
ters, five of these full professors. One of 
the latter stated that he regularly lec- 
tured to 400 students per lecture, advised 
with nearly 30 thesis students, and had 
responsibility for assessing 800 compre- 
hensive state examinations during the 
year, many of which he read himself. 
In the provincial universities the pro- 
fessor lectures to smaller groups, has 
fewer thesis students, and carries a much 
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lighter load in relation to state examina- 
tions. 

The situation in Italy is analogous to 
that in France, except that the variation 
between the University of Rome and the 
provincial institutions is not so great. 
The professor will lecture three or four 
times per week and has little responsi- 
bility for practical work. He has a 
lighter load of comprehensive examina- 
tions, but there are numerous course ex- 
aminations given during the undergrad- 
uate years, many of which are oral. The 
problem of theses connected with ad- 
vanced degrees does not exist in Italy. 

The load factor is complicated on the 
Continent by the tendency for the pro- 
fessor to take on additional assignments 
to increase his meager salary. This is 
common practice in Italy, where he can 
receive extra compensation for additional 
lectures, but it is also permitted in 
France—all of which is to say that the 
time and energy available for original 
work is limited, particularly in the larger 
institutions. 

Again, in Great Britain the situation 
is different and much more satisfactory. 
It is unnecessary for the permanent staff 
members to augment their normal sal- 
aries in order to exist. The professorial 
teaching assignment tends to be confined 
largely to lecturing, and the weekly re- 
quirement is not unreasonable. A good 
portion of the professor’s time is avail- 
able for the direction of postgraduate 
study or personal scholarship. The 
writer was told at one of the older uni- 
versities that a professor was required 
to be in residence only twenty-four weeks 
per year, that he is free to give as few or 
as many lectures as he likes, and that he 
does such research and writing as ap- 
peals to him. 

Another personnel practice in Great 
Britain has interesting implications. The 
lecturer group is divided into two cate- 
gories, depending upon aptitude for pro- 
ductive scholarship. Those who demon- 
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strate such ability are promoted from 
lecturer to reader to professor. The 
others are promoted from lecturer to 
senior lecturer, where they remain on 
permanent status with adequate salary. 
These latter persons, recognized pri- 
marily as gifted teachers, will never reach 
the level of full professor. 

The professor is generally free to carry 
on his teaching and other scholarly ac- 
tivities uninhibited either by internal or 
external controls. Academic freedom is 
a tradition in the European universities 
and appears to be accepted uniformly 
without question by government officials, 
university administrators, and the public. 
What the professor does in the lecture 
room is his own business within the 
broadest possible limits. 

Despite the large grants in support of 
university education and the control ex- 
erted over the institutions in France and 
Italy, there is no evidence of interfer- 
ence with the freedom of the professor 
to search for, and present to his students, 
the truth as he sees it. There is no evi- 
dence of political interference with the 
teaching act, and the governments pres- 
ently require no formal indication of de- 
votion to the state or to the party in 
power. The professor’s political bias ap- 
parently bears no relation either to his 
selection or his promotion. There are a 
few known Communists among the pro- 
fessors, and they are as free to pursue 
their teaching activities as are the others. 

There are relatively few restrictions 
on the daily activities of the professor. 
In France and Italy, he is expected to 
complete a minimum number of lec- 
tures weekly, but the time schedule for 
his teaching and the actual selection of 
lecture subjects are left largely to the 
individual concerned. In fact, one of the 
interesting student activities at the Sor- 
bonne consists of a regular stint before 
the heavily loaded bulletin boards to 
find among the dozens of handwritten 
announcements those which indicate the 
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latest changes in the published calendar 
of lectures they hope to attend! In 
Great Britain, the professor is given wide 
latitude in determining his program, not 
only the number of lectures to be given, 
but the general and specific nature of 
the topics to be discussed as well. 

There are definite limitations placed 
upon the academic activities of the pro- 
fessor in France and Italy, however. Ac- 
tion by a single institution in many areas 
is prevented “because of the highly cen- 
tralized administrative organization. An 
Italian professor pointed out, for ex- 
ample, that he and his colleagues were 
desirous of establishing a program of se- 
lective student admission, but that a de- 
cision on a national basis was impossible 
to achieve, while legislation prevented 
the choice from being made by a single 
institution. Furthermore, the subjects 
offered by each university, as well as 
those required in the several programs, 
are specified by the national govern- 
ment, and the local professors can do 
little about it. 

In France, with all educational prog- 
ress dependent upon state examinations, 
many of them highly competitive in na- 
ture, even the general subject matter of 
lectures is specified through state syllabi. 
While the professors participate na- 
tionally in developing the outlines, the 
individual professor has little or no lati- 
tude in determining the basic content 
of his lectures. A professor of English 
literature pointed out that he is devoting 
his professional life to the study of Dry- 
den’s works, but that he can lecture on 
this writer only once every ten years be- 
cause this is the frequency with which 
his writings are included in the proper 
syllabus! Furthermore, it would help lit- 
tle for him to give elective lectures on 
Dryden, since students will rarely at- 
tend presentations which are not related 
to the examinations for which they are 


preparing! 
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A greater potential threat to the free- 
dom of the French and Italian profes- 
sor, however, is illustrated by the re- 
mark of one of the great French aca- 
demicians when he said, “The French 
professor is free but his situation is peril- 
ous.” He referred to the fact that the 
power to control the intellectual activi- 
ties of the universities, as well as the 
machinery to exercise this authority, is 
available for use by the central govern- 
ment at any time it should care to move 
in this direction. There is definite un- 
easiness in each of these countries re- 
garding what would happen should a 
government either on the extreme right 
or on the extreme left come into power. 
Only long-standing tradition with regard 
to intellectual freedom in the universi- 
ties, supported by a belief that these 
institutions must be permitted to search 
for the truth unhampered by govern- 
ment interference, has maintained this 
enlightened situation. The machinery is 
available and ready-made for any per- 
son or group desirous of utilizing it to the 
detriment of the universities and the so- 
ciety they serve. 

The professors and the universities of 
Great Britain are most to be envied in 
this regard. Not only do they enjoy the 
full benefits of academic freedom, but 
they have little reason at present to be 
apprehensive of government interference 
with their intellectual activities. Of 
ficials are practically unanimous in their 
desire to maintain the freedom and flexi- 
bility of the universities in all aspects of 
their operations, fiscal as well as educa- 
tional. Even those educators who be 
lieve in the inevitability of parliamentary 
restraints on university operations, as a 
result of the large grants to these in- 
stitutions, have no fear of thought con- 
trol. One English professor embarrassed 
the writer considerably by suggesting 
that it is high time we helped history re- 
peat itself by sending some American pil- 
grims in a modern Mayflower to the 
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British Isles in search of an environment 
favorable to intellectual freedom! 


Administration 
The board of control 


The lay board of control, as it has de- 
veloped in this country, is nonexistent in 
Europe. In France and Italy, because of 
the extremely centralized organization, 
many broad policies and basic budgetary 
programs are determined nationally by 
officials of the Ministry, advised and 
counseled by national committees com- 
posed almost entirely of professional per- 
sonnel. But even at the institutional 
level, the layman participates little in 
planning or policy-making. 

In France, the Director of Higher Edu- 
cation in the National Ministry is ad- 
vised by a Council of Higher Educa- 
tion, which includes thirty-five persons 
elected by the professors, fourteen peo- 
ple appointed by the Minister, and four 
ex officio members. There also is a con- 
sulting committee which makes recom- 
mendations on all matters concerning 
professional staff in the universities. This 
committee consists entirely of professors, 
the majority elected by their colleagues. 

Internally, each university in France is 
governed—to the limits possible in a 
highly centralized program—by a uni- 
versity council, presided over by the 
rector and consisting of the deans and 
directors, two professors from each school 
elected by their colleagues, and three or 
four members chosen from among local 
people interested in the life of the uni- 
versity, such as the mayor of the univer- 
sity city or the head of the local chamber 
of commerce. This body makes recom- 
mendations to the rector on budget, 
physical plant, and instructional person- 
nel. Each of the university schools is 
governed internally by a council pre- 
sided over by its dean and including all 
full professors. Recommendations re- 
garding budget, teaching personnel, and 
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courses go from this body to the univer- 
sity council. 

The situation in Italy is comparable in 
many ways to that of France. Education 
at all levels is directed by the Minister 
of Public Instruction, and the universities 
must conform to the standards of the Su- 
perior Council of the Ministry, which is 
not a lay body. Each university is gov- 
erned internally by a board of adminis- 
tration, which includes the rector as its 
chairman, a representative of the Min- 
istry, the university business manager, 
representatives of agencies contributing 
to the financial support of the univer- 
sity, and an equal number of professors. 
This board deals primarily with finance 
and physical plant. The senate, which 
exercises responsibility over academic 
matters, includes the deans of the schools, 
the administrative director of the uni- 
versity (business manager), and the rec- 
tor as presiding officer. Each faculty or 
school has a council which includes all 
full-tenure professors. 

In Great Britain, where the national 
Ministry of Education has no responsi- 
bility for the direction or supervision of 
university education, and where the in- 
stitutions have almost complete auton- 
omy, variation exists in the character of 
the boards of control. One would expect 
to find considerable direct participation 
by the public in the management of the 
civic universities, since they grew out of 
a widespread desire for higher education 
in the local communities. Typically, such 
institutions have three major governing 
bodies: (1) the court, (2) the council, 
and (3) the senate. 

The court usually is a large body (110 
in Manchester) with laymen making up 
the majority, which meets once or twice 
annually and which serves as a sort of 
legal facade for the university. The coun- 
cil, which is the actual governing body 
particularly on financial matters, ordi- 
narily includes both academic and lay 
members, the former selected from the 
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teaching staff and the latter from the 
court. This body, presided over by the 
head of the university, corresponds more 
closely in its operations—though not in 
its personnel—to our boards of control 
than any of the other agencies found 
either in Great Britain or on the Conti- 
nent. The lay members are usually in 
the majority on such bodies, but the 
power of the academic representatives, 
including the vice-chancellor, is much 
greater than their numbers would indi- 
cate. The third body, the senate, usually 
made up of all full professors, is the re- 
sponsible agency for academic affairs 
and quite important in policy decisions 
related to this area. 

The University of London, which is a 
federation of about forty institutions, 
many with their own governing boards, 
defers little to lay participation in con- 
trol. The convocation, including all 
graduates, like the court in the civic 
universities, is largely a facade. The 
court at London is primarily a financial 
body dealing largely with budgetary mat- 
ters, investments, and property manage- 
ment. This body includes at least nine 
academic representatives out of a total 
of fifteen. The governing board in aca- 
demic affairs is the senate, and at least 
twenty-nine of its fifty members must 
be academic representatives of the uni- 
versity, while only four are selected at 
large. Likewise, the boards of the con- 
stituent institutions are heavily weighted 
in the direction of academic representa- 
tion. 

Practically no representation is given 
to the general public in the governing 
bodies of Oxford and Cambridge. The 
colleges of the universities are controlled 
by the head and the “fellows” of the 
college concerned. Cambridge Univer- 
sity has five major governing units: (1) 
the senate, which includes all graduates 
of the university and resembles some- 
what the court in the civic universities, 
(2) the regent house, the real governing 
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body, which includes all resident teach- 
ers and administrators, (3) the council 
of the senate, largely elected by the 
regent house and predominately aca- 
demic, (4) the financial board, which 
manages property, investments, and in- 
come, and (5) the general board of the 
faculties, which advises on general edu- 
cational policy. A similar situation exists 
at Oxford. 

Though the governing structure of the 
Scottish universities varies somewhat 
from others in Britain, lay participation 
in control is not characteristic. At Glas- 
gow the court governs with regard to 
finance, buildings, and professional ap- 
pointments, while the senate is sovereign 
in academic affairs. The court includes, 
in addition to academic members, four 
graduates, the lord provost, and a repre- 
sentative of the town council of Glas- 
gow. The senate is entirely academic in 
personnel. 

The European universities are less re- 
sponsive to public opinion and less di- 
rectly affected by general social develop- 
ments than are the universities of the 
United States, public or private. Tradi- 
tionally, these institutions have remained 
largely aloof from the contemporary so- 
cial scene. As a result, they appear less 
concerned regarding contemporary social 
developments as they might relate to 
university education, and consequently 
less subject to stresses of the moment 
exercised through “pressure groups” or 
other special interest organizations. This 
is not to say that such universities com- 
pletely lack interest in the public welfare 
or that they recognize no responsibility 
on their part for meeting contemporary 
social needs. It is rather to suggest that 
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with little official or direct participation 
by lay citizenry. 

There undoubtedly are advantages in 
this type of university control. It could 
be assumed that an institution freed from 
the stresses and strains of the moment, 
and uninhibited by the direction of lay 
boards of control, might find itself better 
able to focus constantly upon the long- 
range objectives of the educational pro- 
gram. The absence of external controls 
and effective social pressures undoubt- 
edly has made it possible for the aca- 
demician to concentrate more consist- 
ently upon the objectives of the univer- 
sity as he has conceived them and thus 
has led to less dilution of effort as the pro- 
fessor and the university administrator 
have approached the teaching act. In 
this sense the university has been more 
effective in achieving its function as con- 
ceived internally than otherwise would 
be the case. 

However, it is easy to overemphasize 
these advantages and to lose sight of 
the price which is paid to enjoy them. 
Lay control brings with it a better oppor- 
tunity for the universities to become 
quickly and intelligently aware of social, 
cultural, and economic developments 
which affect education and which, in 
turn, can be influenced by the univer- 
sity program. Out of the plethora of 
conflicting demands and pressures upon 
the universities of this country arises not 
only an intermittent sense of frustration 
because of inability to concentrate con- 
stantly upon basic educational goals, but 
also a real understanding of the milieu 
in which the institutions operate and 
which, in the long pull, they must condi- 
tion if they are to succeed. 

For the United States, at least, it is 
proper that the universities forego the 
relatively calm and objective aloofness 
from social pressures which might accrue 
if lay control were eliminated, in order 
that they might continue in the finest 
sense to be “the people’s universities.” 
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The gains which come from such a rela- 
tionship readily offset the tempo 
losses and the continuing struggles whi 
characterize their operations. It must 
also be reported that the French and 
Italian universities, which have given 
over their control officially to the state, 
provide little argument for this type of 
public participation in institutional ac- 
tivities, in contrast with the more local- 
ized, and thus more intimate, relation- 
ships which exist in our public and our 
private universities and colleges. 


Administrative officials 


The contribution of the chief adminis- 
trative officials to policy-making, long- 
range planning, and even top-level man- 
agement varies considerably from that of 
such dignitaries in the United States. 
In most European institutions the execu- 
tive head of the university is a temporary 
appointee who continues his professorial 
activities as much as possible during his 
period of office in anticipation of an early 
return to full-time teaching and scholarly 
duties. 

In Italy, the rector is the chief adminis- 
trative officer, and he is chosen by the 
full-tenure professors from among their 
membership to serve for a term of three 
years. In effect, he is a professor en- 
trusted temporarily with the office of 
rector. 

The active heads of the universities in 
England are the vice-chancellors since 
the chancellors are largely honorary 
figures usually nonresident in the uni- 
versity community. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the vice-chancellor is appointed 
upon recommendation of the professors. 
In practice, the oldest head of a college 
in point of service is selected automat- 
ically and serves for two or three years. 
The vice-chancellor at London is elected 
by the senate from among the professors 
and serves ordinarily for a three-year 
period. On the other hand, in the civic 
universities and in the universities of 
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Scotland, the vice-chancellor is elected 
by the council for life, assuming satisfac- 
tory service. 

In France, the rector is appointed by 
the President of the Republic and acts as 
the permanent representative of the 
Minister of National Education. As 
rector, it is a part of his duties to serve 
as president of the university council, 
though he also is administrative head 
of all public education in his academy, 
elementary and secondary as well as 
higher. His position is somewhat simi- 
lar to that of a state superintendent or 
commissioner of education in one of our 
states where public education at all levels 
is supervised by his office. Under these 
circumstances, the rector can devote 
relatively little time to university affairs. 

Almost uniformly, deans of the schools 
constituting academic divisions of the 
university are elected by their profes- 
sional colleagues for terms of two or three 
years. The only exception observed was 
that of a dean of medicine in England 
who had been given permanent appoint- 
ment, not without considerable objec- 
tion from his colleagues, however. 

There is little interest in permanent 
executive officers, either for the chief 
administrative post or for the heads of 
the divisions such as the deans. It was 
pointed out by several professors in 
one Italian institution that possibly more 
effective long-range policies could be de- 
veloped under a system comparable with 
ours. (The writer passed lightly over 
the statistics relating to the average term 
of service of our college and university 
presidents.) Also several English and 
Scottish university representatives some- 
what reluctantly indicated that possibly 
in areas such as medicine, where the ad- 
ministrative burden is both heavy and 
complicated, it might eventually be nec- 
essary to move toward permanent full- 
time deans. 

There appears to be a fundamental 
objection to the development of “pro- 
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fessional administrators” and a definite 
belief that such arrangements would op- 
erate to the disadvantage of the univer- 
sities. The Europeans assert that an 
able man can be prevailed upon to give 
up or minimize his professorial obliga- 
tions for a short period of time, but that 
ordinarily he will not be willing to relin- 
quish permanently his scholarly activities 
and his teaching. Apparently, adminis- 
tration is not considered to be of major 
importance, and, consequently, such 
posts are looked upon as involving un- 
pleasant duties to be shared for a time 
with one’s colleagues. It is possible also 
to hazard a guess that a deep-seated dis- 
trust of what might be called “empire- 
building” on the part of the permanent 
administrative officer may play a part in 
such judgments. 

The dean ordinarily does not carry the 
responsibility assigned to such officers in 
the American university. His authority 
comes from his colleagues who elect him 
to office and who expect him to serve as 
their representative in university coun- 
cils. He officiates for only a short period 
of time and is more of a chairman of the 
faculty than an administrative official 
charged with heavy responsibilities and 
accompanying authority. Conditions 
vary with the personality of the dean, but 
in general any contribution that he 
makes, beyond representing the opinions 
and wishes of his professorial colleagues, 
must result from his personal powers of 
leadership and initiative. 

The foregoing statements would indi- 
cate that the European universities do 
not depend as definitely as do those in 
the United States upon the continuing 
leadership of administrative officers, 
either at the university or the school 
level. Such clearly is the situation. Ex- 
cept for the civic universities and the 
Scottish institutions in Britain, the chief 
executive is neither as powerful nor as 
responsible an official as his counterpart 
in America. Because of short tenure in 
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office and lack of authority, he does not— 
in fact, cannot—accept responsibility for 
long-range institutional planning. Even 
in the civic universities, where he is a 
permanent official, it is said by some that 
the vice-chancellor assumes his function 
to be that of representing the wishes of 
his professors. 

There does exist in practically all the 
European universities, however, a group 
of full-time permanent administrative 
officials who assume considerable respon- 
sibility for the operations of these institu- 
tions and who condition materially their 
programs. It is interesting to consider 
whether their origin and their power are 
in any way related to the lack of perma- 
nent or full-time chief executives, either 
at the university or the divisional level. 

In Italy, for example, each university 
has a full-time business manager or ad- 
ministrative director, who serves as sec- 
retary of the academic senate and as chief 
budget officer. It is natural for the rec- 
tor to depend upon this continuing offi- 
cer for guidance and advice in many 
areas of activity. In some universities it 
is clear that the administrative director 
has assumed major responsibilities, not 
only on the financial and physical plant 
side, but in the educational aspects of 
the program as well. 

In France, although the rector is a 
permanent and full-time official, he must 
divide his efforts between the elementary, 
the secondary, and the university insti- 
tutions of his academy. So far as his 
relations with the university are con- 
cerned, he definitely is part time. Under 
these circumstances, the secretary of the 
academy, a full-time civil servant, be- 
comes quite important in university op- 
erations and provides for continuity in 
the entire enterprise. 

In the Act and Statutes of the Univer- 
sity of London, the principal and not the 
vice-chancellor is recognized as “the chief 
and shall be responsible, in accordance 
administrative officer of the University, 
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with the decisions of the Court and the 
Senate, for organising and conducting 
the financial and administrative business 
of the University.”* The principal is a 
permanent official appointed by the sen- 
ate with the concurrence of the court, 
and exercises considerable leadership in 
the long-range policy developments of 
the institution as well as in its continuing 
management. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the heads of the self-governing 
colleges assume a major share of the ad- 
ministrative responsibilities in student 
personnel and discipline, appointment of 
staff, and teaching. On the university 
side, certain permanent officials carry 
heavy responsibility for administrative 
activity. At Cambridge, for example, 
the registrary is the most important mem- 
ber of the group and exercises consider- 
able continuing leadership in the educa- 
tional program. The secretary general 
of the faculties and the university treas- 
urer likewise assume important assign- 
ments. Similar permanent appointees at 
Oxford have much to do with the suc- 
cessful operation of that institution. 
Much of the continuity in program and 
general operations is dependent upon the 
excellent work of these permanent off- 
cials. 

It is not surprising, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the full professor also 
takes a much more active part in univer- 
sity administration than ordinarily he 
does in the United States. This is par- 
ticularly evident on the educational or 
academic side, but is by no means con- 
fined to this aspect of the university pro- 
gram. 

The deans of the schools are uni- 
formly elected by the full professors, and 
in Italy even the rectors secure their 
posts in this manner. In Great Britain, 
in those institutions where the vice-chan- 
cellor is a temporary appointee, in every 
instance he is elected by his colleagues. 


*Act and Statutes, University of London, Feb- 
ruary 1952, p. 10. 
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The councils or boards which govern the 
schools or faculties are composed either 
of all the full professors or a representa- 
tive group of such pedagogues. In prac- 
tically every institution, professors con- 
stitute a significant proportion of the 
institutional governing body, as well. In 
this way, they participate in the broader 
aspects of university administration and 
policy-making to a considerable degree. 
On such matters as appointment or pro- 
motion of senior staff members, the pro- 
fessors or their representatives take an 
active and official part. In France and 
Italy, where national consulting commit- 
tees advise with the minister of educa- 
tion, professors select from their total 
number those to serve on such groups. 
In France, examinations and syllabi are 
constructed and the results of the former 
evaluated largely by university profes- 
sors. In his own department, where he 
may be the only full professor, he has 
almost complete autonomy. There is 
little interference with his management 
or his decisions relating to junior person- 
nel, which ordinarily he selects and as- 
signs. 

The junior staff member, on the other 
hand, has little formal part in the univer- 
sity administration, even within his own 
department. In some institutions, pro- 
visions have been made for limited repre- 
sentation of such staff on important com- 
mittees, and even in the academic 
councils or senates. In a very few insti- 
tutions, the junior staff is organized and, 
in this manner, expects to learn more of 
the university’s program and to improve 
their own status. There is relatively 
little dissatisfaction noticeable among 
younger staff members as a result of their 
lack of participation in university affaits, 
most of them taking the philosophical 
attitude that their turn will come later. 
Some are too busy with their own profes- 
sional problems to think much about the 
matter. 

Actually, many of the senior staff are 
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beginning to be disturbed about the 
great demands made upon the professor’s 
time and energy apart from teaching and 
research. Some of the men more in- 
tensely interested in research have with- 
drawn rather completely from admin- 
istrative service, but this is difficult to do 
and certainly cannot be accomplished by 
many without creating serious opera- 
tional difficulties. Some professors pro- 
test that they, too, would retire to their 
laboratories and studies if it were not 
for the fact that this would relinquish 
the important administrative and legisla- 
tive decisions to their less able col- 
leagues. Efforts to relieve the situation 
take the form of distributing the assign- 
ments over as large a proportion of the 
staff as possible. There appears to be no 
real tendency to alleviate the load by 
transferring a portion of such responsi- 
bilities from teaching personnel to ad- 
ministrative officers. 


The state and the university 


Nothing quite comparable to the dual 
pattern of public and private institutions 
existing in the United States can be 
found in Great Britain, France, or Italy. 
The universities of England and Scot- 
land are not public, and they have no 
state universities such as are found here. 
On the other hand, they certainly are not 
private institutions in the same degree 
as are Harvard, Chicago, and Stanford. 
Private higher education, as we know it, 
is quite unimportant in Italy and France, 
either in numbers of students enrolled or 
in general influence. 

In France, the state universities domi- 
nate university education. There are 
seventeen such institutions, as contrasted 
with only five “free” institutions, all 
Catholic in control. Degrees are granted 
by the state, and the private universities 
do not have official representation on the 
juries examining degree candidates. The 
“free” institutions are required to meet 
standards established by the state for 
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teaching personnel and courses. They 
receive no financial support from the 
state; therefore, they must rely for in- 
come entirely on fees, contributions, and 
endowments. 

In Italy, conditions are somewhat simi- 
lar to those in France. There are twenty- 
three state, and only three private or 
“free,” universities. The latter enroll 
very few of the students and receive no 
public funds, but are supervised by the 
state to ensure that they meet the re- 
quirements established for the public 
universities, both in personnel and curri- 
culum. For example, the Catholic uni- 
versity at Milan, founded in 1921, must 
secure two-thirds of its income from 
private sources (none directly from the 
Church) and the remainder from fees. 
Since it is believed that fees must be 
kept low to meet the competition of the 
state university in the same city, this in- 
stitution faces a precarious future. 

The state is the major source of sup- 
port in all three countries. This is to be 
expected in France and Italy, where uni- 
versity education is centralized and di- 
rected from the national ministry of edu- 
cation in each case. Best estimates 
would place the contribution of public 
funds in support of university education 
in these two nations at approximately 
80 percent of the total costs. At the Uni- 
versity of Florence in 1951-52, for ex- 
ample, the national government con- 
tributed 73 percent of the expenditures, 
totaling 750,000,000 lire ($1,150,000). 
The largest proportion of the contribu- 
tion from the state was in the form of 
direct payment of salaries and wages. 
Grants from provincial and local gov- 
ernments accounted for 2 percent of the 
total, and income from students for fees 
and supplies, 23 percent. The Univer- 
sity of Nancy budget for 1952 amounted 
to 228,000,000 francs, of which well over 
50 percent came directly from the na- 
tional government. In addition, practi- 
cally the entire university personnel were 
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paid directly by the Ministry and thus 


were not included in the university 
budget. The total state contribution 
undoubtedly would approximate 75 per- 
cent to 80 percent. 

The most revealing development in 
this regard, however, is the extent to 
which the state has assumed the burden 
for support of the British universities, 
which are self-governing institutions and 
not state agencies. As early as 1935-36 
a parliamentary grant of £2,000,000 pro- 
vided about one-third of their total in- 
come. The grant has increased rapidly 
until it totaled £14,000,000 in 1949-50 
and represented almost two-thirds of the 
total. Plans for 1952-53 set the contribu- 
tion from Parliament at £20,000,000 or 
approximately 70 percent of the total 
anticipated university expenditures for 
this year. This latter amount will pro- 
vide approximately $650 for each student 
enrolled. Furthermore, not included are 
public funds contributed for scholarships, 
grants in support of current operations 
made by local government agencies, or 
parliamentary grants for capital improve- 
ments. 

In 1950, one British institution re- 
ceived 84 percent of its total income from 
Parliament, and even Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were provided with approxi- 
mately one-half of their support from 
this source. However, it must be remem- 
bered that the colleges of these two uni- 
versities also have substantial income 
which, in part, is devoted to instruc- 
tional purposes. The University of Lon- 
don, in this same year, received approxi- 
mately two-thirds of its income in direct 
grants from the national government. 


Growing dominance of the state 


The state is becoming increasingly 
dominant in the support of university 
education in the nations under discus- 
sion. Gradually, the national govern- 
ments have assumed a greater share of 
the total costs, and in France and Italy 
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practically the entire student body is 
studying in the state universities. 

But has the state also become the dom- 
inant factor in the control of higher edu- 
cation? This question can only be an- 
swered in the affirmative for France and 
Italy. By definition all of the state uni- 
versities are operated under the super- 
vision, direction, and control of the state. 
The national ministry of education by 
law, in each case, is given broad author- 
ity and responsibility over the universi- 
ties. It can be said of Italy as it is said 
of France: 

The fact that certain large institutions 
(universities, schools of universities, lycées) 
are set up as public institutions which are 
financially autonomous and provided (under 
various names) with an administrative 
council lessens only slightly their rigid de- 
pendence upon the central authority.* 


This control is evident in the activities 
of the national ministries. Regular pro- 
fessors are appointed and paid directly 
by the state. Salaries and salary scales 
are established by the state as a part of 
the civil service hierarchy. Promotions 
in rank and salary scale are determined 
by the ministry. The number of chairs 
(professorships) is rigidly controlled, 
both in total and within each university, 
and can be changed only by parliamen- 
tary action recommended by the national 
ministry. 

In Italy, the subjects to be offered by 
each university are determined by the 
state, along with a designation of those 
required or elective in each curriculum. 
In France, the Ministry is responsible 
for determining the content of the nu- 
merous examinations for completion of 
certificates, degrees, diplomas, and other 
such indications of progress and, thus, 
for the syllabi which determine the mate- 
rial which must be covered in the lec- 
tures. 

Thus, so far as the legal framework is 


*L’Organization de 


France, p. 11. 


[Enseignement en 
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concerned, university education not only 
is highly centralized in France and Italy, 
but the national government is legally in 
control of the program. In practice, the 
exercise of this authority is considerably 
tempered through the use of advisory 
boards, consulting committees, and other 
such bodies where the professors them- 
selves have considerable responsibility 
for advice and recommendations. Also, 
in practice the individual universities are 
given considerable autonomy in opera- 
tions through the recommendations of 
their councils which, of course, are made 
up largely of professors. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
state possesses the authority to control 
the universities in a very complete man- 
ner at any time it may choose to exercise 
its power. In fact, during the Vichy 
regime in France and the Fascist su- 
premacy in Italy, the universities were 
deprived of much of their autonomy by 
the simple expedient of exercising the 
authority granted to the ministry of na- 
tional education. It should not be over- 
looked that, even with a benevolent gov- 
ernment, the financial controls exercised 
by the state are tremendous and far- 
reaching in their effect. The French and 
the Italians have been able to develop 
a number of practical techniques of an 
informal nature to circumvent the domi- 
nation of the state, but this power of in- 
vention in the politico-educational sphere 
should not be permitted to obscure the 
fact that legal control resides in the na- 
tional government and not with the uni- 
versities individually or collectively. 


The British universities present a def- | 
nite contrast in regard to government | 


control or supervision. In the first place, 
they are private and independent insti- 
tutions, not universities of the state as in 


Italy and France. They retain complete | 


responsibility for the selection, promo 
tion, and dismissal of staff, for the aca- 
demic program, for the admission of stu- 
dents, for the granting of degrees, and 
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for the expenditure of their income. The 
only direct relationships with the govern- 
ment seem to be the action of Parliament 
or the Crown, necessary to establish the 
institution, and the annual grant pro- 
vided by Parliament in support of the 
program. Since this substantial grant 
has become essential to the adequate 
operation of the universities, it would 
seem logical to assume that such support 
has been accompanied by closer govern- 
mental supervision, and that eventually 
this will lead to a considerable restric- 
tion of their independence. That this 
has not happened is a tribute to the 
imaginative manner in which govern- 
ment and the universities have cooper- 
ated to create a typically British insti- 
tution, the University Grants Committee. 
This agency is worthy of more detailed 
analysis. 

The University Grants Committee 

Following the First World War it be- 
came clear that the universities of Great 
Britain must turn to Parliament for finan- 
cial support if they were to continue on 
an adequate basis. Since 1919, there- 
fore, regular and increasing grants have 
been made, and a total of seventeen uni- 
versities, five university colleges, and two 
colleges of technology received such as- 
sistance in 1951. 

Under the British political system, it is 
necessary for the treasury, through its 
Cabinet officer, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to make recommendations relat- 
ing to the total amount and the distribu- 
tion of such parliamentary funds as are 
made available to the universities. It is 
at this point that the British genius for 
informal and extralegal political arrange- 
ments came into play with the result that 
an advisory body—a standing committee 
of the treasury—known as the University 
Grants Committee was appointed and 
given the following terse frame of refer- 
ence: 

To enquire into the financial needs of uni- 
versity education in the United Kingdom 
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and to advise the Government as to the ap- 
plication of any grants that may be made by 
Parliament towards meeting them.” 


The importance of this body is indi- 
cated by the fact that it was its respon- 
sibility to advise the government on the 
distribution among the universities of 
well over 250,000,000 ($140,000,000) in 
recurring grants to support operating 
costs during the period 1947-52. In ad- 
dition, it gave advice regarding the spe- 
cific expenditure of funds for capital out- 
lay during the same period, which were 
anticipated to be another £30,000,000 
($84,000,000). Since the treasury de- 
pends heavily upon the committee for 
suggestions regarding the total amount 
to be allocated each five-year period and 
almost completely upon its suggestions 
for the distribution of such sums, the in- 
fluence exercised can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. 

In 1946, the terms of reference for the 
committee were revised in recognition of 
its expanding responsibilities as follows: 

To enquire into the financial needs of 
university education in Great Britain; to ad- 
vise the Government as to the application 
of any grants made by Parliament towards 
meeting them; to collect, examine and make 
available information on matters relating to 
university education at home and abroad; 
and to assist, in consultation with the uni- 
versities and other bodies concerned, the 
preparation and execution of such plans for 
the development of the universities as may 
from time to time be required in order to 


ensure that they are fully adequate to na- 
tional needs.” 


Before 1943, the committee member- 
ship was restricted to persons “not in 
the active service of a university,” al- 
though from the beginning the personnel 
was largely drawn from the teaching 
profession. The elimination of this re- 
striction permitted the committee to in- 
clude a number of persons “drawn from 


* University Development from 1935 to 1947, 
p. 7. 
* Ibid., p. 7. 
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the main stream of contemporary aca- 
demic life.” This also had the effect of 
reducing the average age, since formerly 
most committee members were persons 
retired by age from university assign- 
ments. 

The committee has been most fortu- 
nate in its chairmen, of whom there have 
been only two to date. Sir Walter Mo- 
berly, who served in this capacity until 
1949, had been a professor at several, 
and head of one, of the civic universities, 
and Dr. A. E. Trueman, who was made 
deputy chairman in 1946 and chairman 
in 1948, had previously served as a pro- 
fessor in Wales, Scotland, and England. 
The committee totals sixteen persons and 
in addition uses a number of university 
personnel in its numerous subcommittees. 

Another unique aspect of the British 
program is the quinquennial system. 
Every five years the government an- 
nounces the amount of money it intends 
to request from Parliament for the uni- 
versities during the period. Toward the 
end of the five-year term, the University 
Grants Committee makes visits to each 
of the institutions on the grant list. Later 
the universities submit to the committee 
estimates with detailed supporting data 
for the first and the last years of the 
quinquennium. The Oxford application 
made in September 1951 is a bound vol- 
ume of almost two hundred pages, in- 
cluding numerous tables of statistics and 
other information for the use of the 
committee. After careful study, the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee makes its rec- 
ommendation to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer regarding the amount needed 
for the quinquennium, and he to the 
Parliament. Once the five-year grant is 
fixed, it is altered only under emergency 
conditions. So far as the use of the 
annual grant is concerned, the committee 
determines the allocation to institutions. 

In the beginning, the University Grants 
Committee followed the practice of mak- 
ing block grants to the universities for 
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their general operations. However, dur- 
ing and after the war, a number of 
national committee reports, relating to 
the various academic fields, pointed to 


: 


certain developments of a specialized | 


nature which should be promoted in the 
national interests. As a result, the com- 
mittee embarked during the quinquen- 
nium 1947-52 upon a policy of making 
recurring “earmarked” grants in medi- 
cine, dentistry, agriculture, veterinary 
medicine, area studies, social science, 
and education. These earmarked grants 
totaled over £5,000,000 ($14,000,000) for 
1951-52. In addition, certain amounts 
were earmarked for the extension of sci- 
ence and postgraduate technology in the 
universities. Capital grants for 1950-51 
totaled almost £7,400,000 ($21,000,000). 

University educators discuss realisti- 
cally the possibility that parliamentary 
control could follow the granting of such 
large sums in support of higher educa- 
tion. Such discussions are always pref- 
aced by the statement that there was no 


other solution to the problem—the uni- | 


versities were forced to turn to Parlia- 
ment for financial assistance, regardless 
of the consequences. They point to the 
long tradition of independence which 
has grown up around the old universities 
and the prestige of Oxford and Cam. 
bridge as strong factors favoring con- 
tinuation of such status. They empha: | 
size that treasury and other top govern: | 
ment officials are university graduates 
and consequently personally committed | 
to the maintenance of university av- 
tonomy. They recount the history of | 
the University Grants Committee, in 


effect an academic advisory body made | 


up of their own colleagues, in support of 
the status quo. Many leading univer- 
sity officials, and, for that matter, Sir 
Walter Moberly himself, are firmly con- 
vinced that, given continued high- level 
leadership in the chairmanship ~ of the 
Grants Committee, there is little or n0 
need for concern. 
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On the other hand, there is indication 
of a growing anxiety that the continu- 
ing high level of support from Parlia- 
ment will inevitably lead to serious en- 
croachment on the independence of the 
universities. Indeed, certain adminis- 
trative officials believe that it is just a 
matter of time until the institutions will 
experience increasing participation of 
the national government in their super- 
vision and control. They point to the 
following developments to demonstrate 
that already Parliament is exercising con- 
siderable influence over the universities: 

1. National committee reports sug- 
gested greater emphasis on medical and 
dental education, the social sciences, or 
Oriental studies, and, consequently, ear- 
marked grants were made available to 
the institutions which agreed to develop 
such areas. This, some say, is a clear 
indication of influence on university de- 
velopment. The University Grants Com- 
mittee called attention to this problem 
recently in stating: 


As indicated in our last Report, we recog- 
nised that the earmarking device was a nec- 
essary condition of securing that the devel- 
opments judged to be desirable in the na- 
tional interest were rapidly effected, but 
we do not think that the device is suitable 
for permanent adoption. . . .” 


The committee continued by suggest- 
ing that as soon as possible such grants 
be absorbed in the general block grants. 
The inherent danger involved in such 
specification and the difficulty of elimi- 
nating the practice is indicated, however, 
by a statement of the Select Committee 
on Estimates of the House of Commons 
following a hearing on the subject of 


aid to universities and colleges. They 
said, 


Your Committee received evidence of a 
general desire to discontinue the system of 
earmarked grants. . . . 


“ University Development, Interim Report on 
the Years 1947 to 1951, pp. 10-11. 
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There are occasions when the Universities 
themselves may not be in a position to be 
the best judges of what studies most need to 
be developed in the national interest. . . 
Your Committee are of the opinion that the 
method of earmarked grants is a proper way 
of fostering such lines of development in an 
University and should be retained for “ah 


purposes.” 


2. While the university grants are not 
accounted for in any detail to the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General, the Select 
Committee on Estimates has indicated 
its belief that closer control over the 
spending of nonrecurring grants is de- 
sirable and, consequently, has recom- 
mended that such accounts be opened 
to inspection of treasury accountants. 
Some believe this may be the first step 
toward a requirement that all expendi- 
tures be audited by government officials. 


8. When, in 1949, additional funds 
were requested from Parliament to in- 
crease salaries of teaching staffs, the 
University Grants Committee found it 
necessary to make certain that the uni- 
versities observed some uniformity in 
treatment of their staffs; thus, the addi- 
tions were provided on condition that 
salaries at the various levels would not 
exceed certain maxima established by 
the committee. This represents a degree 
of control which, while defensible under 
the circumstances, limits the freedom of 
the institutions and tends toward uni- 
formity. The writer was told that it was 
necessary to withhold funds from one 
of the major institutions until] maximum 
salaries were reduced to the permissible 
levels. 

4. The very manner in which the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee operates tends, 
according to some officials, to limit au- 
thority of the universities and to give 
direction to their programs. This view- 
point is best summarized by quoting 

™ Fifth Report from the Select Committee on 


Estimates (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, April 1952), pp. xv, xvi. 
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again from the Fifth Report of the Com- 
mittee on Estimates as follows: 


It is the practice of the [University 
Grants] committee, when informing each 
University of the amount of its share of the 
grant for the ensuing year, to indicate any 
items in the programme suggested by the 
University that the allocation is not intended 
to cover. Thus, while the Universities are 
not required by the Committee to spend 
their allocation in any particular way, they 
are well aware of the committee’s wishes. 
The university authorities are therefore 
under an implied obligation not to divert 
the money to purposes which are not 
favoured by the committee. They know, 
too, that in due course they will need an- 
other quinquennial grant and that they will 
stand a better chance of getting what they 
want if they have made the best use of the 
money they have received in the past.” 


It is emphasized that, while in effect 
this practice does reduce institutional 
autonomy, the interloper is an agency 
made up of one’s colleagues and not di- 
rectly of government officials! In effect, 
it appears that the universities are ac- 
cepting a considerable degree of super- 
vision and even direction from the 
University Grants Committee in the hope 
or anticipation that this development 
will prevent or, at least, delay interfer- 
ence by Parliament. How to maintain 
the present degree of independence, ac- 
cording to one educator, is “the unex- 
pressed major premise.” Others who 
believe that inevitably control will follow 
support look upon recent developments 
as “the thin edge of the sword.” A 
further difficulty, which indicates the 
insidious nature of a transfer of leader- 
ship and direction, is the fact that some 
institutions want to be told what to do. 
One institution, for example, requested 


the University Grants Committee to dis- ’ 


tribute the block grant among its com- 
ponent parts, since the local authorities 
did not wish to take such responsibility. 


* Ibid., p. xi. 
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There is also a tendency for some of the | 
smaller institutions to ask the committee 
if they might embark upon some particu- 
lar academic enterprise. The larger units, | 
on the other hand, generally take the 
position that the committee should open 
doors to areas already selected by local 
university personnel, and thus far have 
shown no tendency to abdicate their 
basic responsibilities. 

Certainly there has been no great inter. | 
ference with the British universities as 
yet, even though Parliament is contribut- 
ing a major share of the cost of their 
operations. This condition, which varies 
from the usual attitude of Parliament 
under such circumstances, has its basic 
support in the traditional respect for 
the independence of the ancient univer. 
sities and a sincere desire on the part 
of government officials to maintain this 
autonomy unimpaired. There are indica- 
tions of a tendency to inquire into the 
use made of grants to the universities, 
which, if it is allowed to develop, will 
undoubtedly interfere to some extent 
with their autonomy. It is also evident 
that the universities have found it neces- 
sary to relinquish some of their inde. 
pendence to the University Grants Com- 
mittee, with the expectation that in so 
doing they will be able to avoid greater 
interference on the part of Parliament. 
Probably such a development could take 
place only in Britain, but, even s0, it | 
should be followed with great interest 
by those who are hopeful of finding a | 
way to achieve adequate public support | 
without unwise interference with uni- 
versity autonomy. 


——- 


Summary 


1. The tenacity with which the uni- 
versities hold to their functions as institu- 
tions for specialized and professional 
education and the development of an 
intellectual elite is most interesting. The 
assertion that such specialization in the 
liberal arts can be justified under the 
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Universities in France, Italy, and Great Britain 


assumption that the secondary schools 
provide the necessary “general educa- 
tion” is open to question. 

2. Important increases in student pop- 
ulation have occurred since the war, but 
the universities continue to cater to a 
highly selected population screened on 
an intellectual basis, and in France and 
Italy on social and economic bases as 
well. On the other hand, there is a 

owing tendency to make it possible 
for the competent student to attend the 
university, regardless of his economic 
status. This proclivity is most significant 
in England, where three out of every four 
students receive financial assistance from 
some source outside the family. 

3. A significant change is taking place 
in attitude toward the corporate life of 
the student. Student residences, dining 
halls, and student centers are being pro- 
vided as rapidly as possible and at public 
expense. National governments in 
France and Italy provide subsidies to pay 
for a portion of the cost of meals avail- 
able to university students. The antici- 
pated expansion of such activities is cer- 
tain to result in major modifications in 
university responsibilities, particularly on 
the Continent, where, in the past, insti- 
tutional interest in students has been lim- 
ited largely to lecturing and examina- 
tions. 

4. The lay board of control, charac- 
teristic of our operations, does not exist 
in the institutions under study. Where 
lay persons serve on the governing 
bodies, the professorial representation 
ordinarily maintains control of the major 
policy decisions, particularly those on 
the educational side, either formally or 
in practice. Because of this professional 
basis for policy decisions, the univer- 
sities appear to be affected little by pres- 
sure groups or special interest organiza- 
tions. At the same time, they suffer from 
this social aloofness through a lack of 
awareness of, and responsiveness to, cur- 
rent developments in their culture. 
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5. The chief administrative official of 
the universities either is elected by his 
professorial colleagues for a term of 
two or three years, OF, as in France, ac- 
cepts such an assignment as part of his 
full responsibilities. With only a few 
exceptions, therefore, such leadership is 
temporary and constantly changing, or it 
is continuous but part time. The deans 
uniformly are temporary officials elected 
by the professors for short terms of serv- 
ice. This lack of continuous, full-time 
leadership at top levels is recognized as a 
hazard, but there is little indication of a 
desire to change the practice. It is 
felt by Europeans that any tendency to 
weakness at this point is compensated 
for by the presence of other full-time, 
continuing administrative officials and 
by the more active participation of the 
professor in administration and broad 
policy developments. 

6. The state has assumed a dominant 
position in the financial support of the 
universities and, in France and Italy, in 
their control, as well. Approximately 
three-fourths of the income of the French 
and Italian institutions comes from the 
national government, and legally the na- 
tional ministries of education exercise 
a high degree of control over their opera- 
tions. The individual universities have 
been permitted considerable freedom in 
managing their affairs, particularly on 
the academic side, but the machinery 
exists for complete domination by the 
state. In Great Britain, though the in- 
stitutions are independent and self-gov- 
erning, the major share of their income 
originates with Parliament. This develop- 
ment has had relatively little effect upon 
institutional autonomy due, in part, to 
the creation of a typically British agency, 
the University Grants Committee. 

7. In France and Italy, practically all 
the universities are operated by the state, 
and the great majority of the students 
are attending such institutions. In Great 
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Britain, on the other hand, there are no 
state universities, but all such institu- 
tions receive major support from the 
state. The dual system of public and 
private education, in which we take such 
great pride, is not characteristic of these 
nations. 

8. The professor in France and Italy is 
appointed by the state and generally re- 
ceives his salary directly from this source. 
He is grossly underpaid but, paradoxi- 
cally, is highly respected by all social and 
economic groups. It is essential that he 
add to his income, which he does by col- 
lecting fees from his students, lecturing 
in other institutions, teaching in the sec- 
ondary schools, or working at his profes- 
sion outside the university. The number 
of professorial positions is limited by the 
state and has not kept pace with increas- 
ing enrollments; thus, much of the teach- 
ing must be done by temporary and part- 
time personnel. In Great Britain, the 
professor is appointed by the university 
and, in comparison, is much more ade- 
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quately paid. Also, the number of posi- 
tions at this level has more than kept 
pace with the upsurge in attendance. 

9. The professor has indefinite tenure 


and traditionally is free to pursue his | 


scholarly activities, including teaching 
and research, as he sees fit. The political 
views of a professor seem to play no part 
either in his appointment or his tenure, 
and the problem of maintaining “aca- 
demic freedom,” as we conceive it, does 
not exist. All this could change immedi- 
ately in France or Italy, however, be- 
cause of the authority residing in the 
state to exercise legal control of the insti- 
tutions. The professor occupies a domi- 
nant position in policy-making and par- 
ticipates actively in major administrative 
decisions through representation on the 
governing boards and academic councils 
of the university. On the other hand, 
junior staff members take little part in 
the government of the institution and 
are represented very little, if at all, in 
the academic councils. 
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A Graduate Program for Experienced Teachers 


RUSSELL M. COOPER 


T MAY BE true that “the best teachers 
I are born, not made.” But this does 
not imply the abandonment of college 
teacher preparation in favor of preach- 
ments to the stork. The birth that is 
needed is often a rebirth of dedication 
to the teaching enterprise and a new dis- 
covery of professional purpose and prac- 
tice. College teachers, like Nicodemus 
of old, must be born again—and again 
and again—and this is the job of in- 
service education. 

It is vitally important that high quality 
people be attracted into the profession 
of college teaching, and it is equally es- 
sential that their graduate study should 
develop those qualities of sound scholar- 
ship and preparation for effective teach- 
ing that will stimulate great learning 
among their future undergraduate stu- 
dents. But of the more than 100,000 col- 
lege teachers now in service, it is too 
late for selection and preparation to make 
a difference. These men must grow on 
the job. 

Colleges throughout the land are de- 
veloping systematic programs of in-serv- 
ice education whereby the staff members 
are impelled continually to re-examine 
their goals, their methods, and their 
effectiveness. Such work is undertaken 
by departments, by committees, and fre- 
quently by entire faculties working to- 
gether. 

Another type of in-service education, 
one that has been growing rapidly in re- 
cent years, takes the professor off campus 
and returns him to a university for an 
extended period of postgraduate profes- 
sional study. Sometimes such study con- 
sists largely of a Cook’s tour of selected 
institutions, enabling the visitor to but- 


tonhole his colleagues in the same field 
and learn from their experience. This 
has often proved a fruitful enterprise, 
returning the professor to his campus 
full of fresh ideas and enthusiasm for 
the teaching job. 

Many professors, however, prefer to go 
to a university and settle down for a 
semester or a year, undertaking a syste- 
matic and intensive program of self- 
improvement. Usually they have been 
welcomed at the university but even so 
have constituted something of a problem. 
Neither the professor nor the university 
felt sure about how he could best use his 
time. Should he take further advanced 
work in the field of his specialty, or 
should he take courses in collateral fields, 
or should he take pedagogical courses in 
the college of education? Or, indeed, at 
his level of experience and maturity, 
would the taking of courses be profitable 
at all? Might he not do better simply 
to visit classes and laboratories and 
study the educational process in opera- 
tion in this new environment? But how 
could this observation and study be con- 
ducted without his feeling like an imper- 
tinent intruder? Obviously his return 
to the university, while promising in its 
implications, involves serious difficulties 
in practice. 

This problem of proper university use 
was brought to a head in 1951 when the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
established by the Ford Foundation, 
announced a program of fellowships 
whereby 250 college teachers could take 
off a year to work on the improvement 
of their teaching. It was clear that many 
of them would go to the universities to 
carry on their studies, and, hence, these 
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institutions had to determine realistically 
how they could cooperate in making the 
year on campus of utmost value. 

At the University of Minnesota, Dean 
Theodore C. Blegen of the Graduate 
School and Dean Peik of the College 
of Education appointed a nineteen-man 
advisory committee to develop a new 
Program for College Teachers. The com- 
mittee was drawn from a wide variety 
of fields to ensure breadth of thinking 
and to establish contact points through- 
out the university where the visiting pro- 
fessor could find an understanding aide. 
The committee chose an executive secre- 
tary to direct the program, and a full 
announcement of the opportunities was 
sent to the Ford fellows and others who 
expressed interest. 

From the outset it was recognized that 
the visiting professors would have a di- 
versity of interests and that each would 
have strong convictions concerning ac- 
tivities he wanted to pursue. Hence, the 
university should not develop a stand- 
ardized program forcing everyone to con- 
form whether appropriate or not, but in- 
stead should simply make its resources 
available to the visitors and let them 
select those of greatest promise. The 
university provided each participant with 
office space, helped him to find housing 
for himself and family when requested, 
assured him library stack privileges and 
cubicles, and then directed his attention 
to campus facilities available. 

These special facilities included such 
opportunities as the following: (1) A 
biweekly evening seminar was arranged; 
the membership was composed of these 
Ford fellowship holders and a selected 
group of university faculty members 
studying the problems and methods of 
effective college teaching. Since this 
seminar proved to be widely representa- 
tive of many institutions and fields of 
subject matter, ranging from industrial 
education to theoretical economics to 
the classics, it has proved one of the 
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richest and most rewarding features of 
the entire program. (2) Arrangements 
were made for the visitors to work first- 
hand with professors and staff who were 
teaching courses of particular interest 
to the fellowship holders. In some cases 
the visitors became virtual members of 
the staffs of certain general education 
courses for the duration of their stay; 
thus they were able to examine the con- 
tent and study the operation of courses 
from the inside. (3) The visiting pro- 
fessors were invited to take or audit 
courses in the College of Education re- 
lating particularly to higher education— 
for example, Effective College Teaching, 
Curriculum Trends of American Col- 
leges, Basic Principles of Measurement, 
Psychology of Learning, and Measure- 
ment and Evaluation in Higher Edu- 
cation. In most of the subject-matter 
fields there are advanced seminars, and 
in some fields there are broad interpre- 
tive courses such as the Development of 
Science, Philosophy of History, and Prin- 
ciples of Esthetics. The visitors were in- 
vited to sit in on any of these seminars 
or courses that they liked. (4) Oppor- 
tunity was made available for visiting 
undergraduate classes both at the univer- 
sity and in neighboring Minnesota col- 
leges. (5) Through the cooperation of 
the Student Counseling Bureau and the 
Student Activities Bureau of the univer- 
sity, an opportunity was offered the visi- 
tors to gain practical experience working 
with students and staff in those fields. 
(6) There was an opportunity to study 
firsthand the operation of specialized 
services relating to teaching such as the 
Audio-Visual Education Service and the 
Bureau of Institutional Research. (7) 
The university library offered its coopera- 
tion in the development of bibliograph- 
ical materials relating to teaching fields, 
and it conferred on problems of under- 
graduate library use. (8) The staff of 
the Bureau of Institutional Research 
stood ready to help professors to design 
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A Graduate Program for Experienced Teachers 


special studies of teaching problems and 
to aid with statistical analysis and inter- 
pretation. 

During the past two years, approxi- 
mately 15 Ford Foundation fellows have 
come to the University of Minnesota 
each year. Some have stayed only a few 
days and others have remained for the 
entire year. It is difficult to appraise the 
effectiveness of the program at this stage 
though it can be honestly stated that to 
date every visitor's request and known 
need has been satisfied. The visitors have 
frequently expressed their pleasure at 
the cordial cooperation afforded them by 
staff members in all branches of the uni- 
versity, a cordiality that doubtless was 
quickened by the efforts of the nineteen- 
man advisory committee in explaining 
the program to the full faculty. Nearly 
all the facilities mentioned above were 
used by one person or another and every- 
one participated in the biweekly seminar. 

Already many inquiries are coming to 
the university from colleges throughout 
the country asking about the program 
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next year. It will be continued on the 
same basis and will again be open to 
the recipients of the Ford fellowships as 
well as to any other college professor 
wishing to participate. While it is de- 
signed as a non-degree program—and 
in most cases the participants have in- 
deed already received their degrees— 
nevertheless, it is possible for the visiting 
professor to earn graduate credit if he 
fulfills the requirements. 

The Minnesota Program for College 
Teachers seems to be a promising means 
whereby a university can cooperate with 
faculty members of other institutions in 
giving maximum value to a year's leave 
of absence. But even more, it is manifest 
that the presence of these visiting fire- 
men on campus, poking into the class- 
rooms and asking pertinent questions, en- 
riching the seminars and staff discussions, 
is a tremendous stimulation to our own 
university faculty. A program that was 
begun as a service to the profession has 
proved in effect to be highly rewarding 
to the university itself. 











The Graduate Minor in College Teaching 


at Oregon State College 


H. P. HANSEN 


REGON STATE COLLEGE maintains a 
O formal program for the training of 
college teachers in conjunction with the 
masters and doctoral degree studies. 
This teaching preparation is under the 
direction of the Graduate School. Grad- 
uate standing, maturity, background, and 
sincerity of purpose are the requisites. 
There are no professional education 
course prerequisites. 

Although there has recently been a 
quickening of interest in the preparation 
of college teachers in conjunction with 
their graduate work in subject-matter 
fields, the college teaching program at 
Oregon State has been built on a founda- 
tion that has been in the process of de- 
velopment for some years. Much of the 
credit for this foundation is due to Pro- 
fessor D. M. Goode, curriculum consult- 
ant and director of publications at Ore- 
gon State, who since 1942 has offered a 
graduate course in college and univer- 
sity teaching, without educational pre- 
requisites. Many students and faculty 
members have taken this course for 
credit, while many others have audited 
it. This course was broad in scope and 
emphasized the understanding of the 
student as well as the general field of 
higher education. Perhaps as a result of 
this breadth, the first step in the organi- 
zation of the full minor program came in 
1949 when a course entitled “The Ameri- 
can College and University” was offered. 
In the fall of 1950 the college teaching 
minor was outlined and approved by the 
graduate council. At that time also, a 
course entitled “The College Student” 
was added to the program. 


Conditions for instituting a program 
for the training of college teachers were 
ideal. In addition to the two courses al- 
ready in existence, several departments 
were offering teaching seminars. The 
Ph.D. program called for two minors in 
fields collateral to the major. The dean 
of the School of Education was sympa- 
thetic and cooperative in starting the 
program, realizing that professional edu- 
cation at the secondary level does not 
necessarily provide a satisfactory pattern 
of preparation for college teaching. Last 
but not least, the faculty was in general 
good-teaching conscious. The require- 
ment of a minor on the master’s and two 
minors on the doctorate, permits the stu- 
dent to choose the college teaching minor 
without disturbing the general require- 
ments. Certain students did take a minor 
in science education, the closest approach 
to college teaching available. 

The premises upon which the college 
teaching minor is predicated are as fol- 
lows: (1) A department in which stu- 
dents may qualify for advanced degrees 
has the responsibility of preparing stu- 
dents for teaching as well as for research. 
(2) Programs for the preparation of 
teaching are properly worked out in 
terms of higher education. (3) The grad- 
uate school gives leadership in the devel- 
opment of standards for teaching prep- 
aration and the coordination of the activ- 
ities of the departments in a common 
function. 

The core of the college teaching minor, 
then, consists of three courses: (1) one 
deals with the sociological, psychological, 
and environmental factors of the college 
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The Graduate Minor in College Teaching 


student; (2) the second course considers 
aims, procedures, outcomes, and evalua- 
tion in college teaching and the profes- 
sional relationships of faculty members, 
and (3) the third course seeks to prepare 
students for active, intelligent participa- 
tion in the affairs of colleges and uni- 
versities at which they serve. These 
courses are taught by men especially 
qualified and selected by the Graduate 
School. The core program includes two 
other courses: a Teaching Procedures 
Seminar in which the student works as 
a member of a group in studying, observ- 
ing, criticizing, and demonstrating pro- 
cedures that may be useful in his field; 
and a term involving apprentice teaching, 
called “College Teaching Studies,” which 
gives the student an opportunity to put 
into practice those phases of his teacher 
training that are particularly pertinent 
to his subject-matter major. 

While this core program of fifteen 
hours constitutes the minor on the mas- 
ter’s degree, six to nine additional hours 
are required for the doctorate. These are 
chosen from graduate offerings in educa- 
tional psychology, educational sociology, 
objective examinations, philosophy, and 
adult education. Students completing 
the doctorate in counseling and person- 
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nel work may choose college teaching as 
a minor. 

The graduate minor at Oregon State is 
based upon a full recognition of the tra- 
ditional graduate study of specialized 
work in subject-matter fields. It is taken 
by students who feel the need of im- 
proving their teaching abilities. The initi- 
ative for supporting the minor rests with 
the subject-matter departments and with 
the Graduate School. 

As I have noted, the college teaching 
minor is geared to the training of the 
Ph.D. candidate who specializes in sub- 
ject-matter fields and does his thesis 
research in the traditional manner. We 
do not minimize the importance of re- 
search training of high caliber in gradu- 
ate study. The teaching program does 
not preclude and does not discourage 
research. We do believe, however, that 
there is room for both research training 
and teaching training. We recognize 
that, as more than half of the Ph.D. de- 
gree recipients do teach, there is an 
obligation on the part of the graduate 
school to prepare them for this function 
as well as to ensure that a sound grasp of 
a special area of knowledge and thor- 
oughgoing experience in research are at- 
tained. 











The College Library 
An Educational Opportunity for the Dean of the College 


STITH CAIN 


geen OF INSTRUCTION, who are vitally 
concerned with every aspect of the 
educational program, need to be fully 
aware of the value of the library. The 
library must at all times be the center 
of the intellectual life of a college from 
which the accumulated knowledge of the 
ages flows freely to each department. 
Fewer and fewer deans are clinging to 
the out-of-date view of forty-five years 
ago that the college library is a store- 
house of books, and that the librarian is 
a guardian of those books. Hardly a 
dean now looks upon the job of librarian 
as a job that any uneducated person can 


hold. 


Role of the library in the college 

Progressive deans realize that as an 
educational agency of the college, the 
library complements and supplements 
the work of the teacher in the classroom 
by serving as a center for some of the 
most important materials of instruction. 
In the selection and organization of these 
materials the library staff works closely 
with its colleagues in the classroom and 
acquaints itself thoroughly with the cur- 
riculum. Further, through its profes- 
sional personnel, the library offers per- 
sonal services in the form of guidance, 
counsel, and instruction, which when 
fully utilized occupy an important place 
in the education of the students and per- 
haps in the educational development of 
faculty colleagues as well.' 

The primary purpose of the college 
library is to further the educational pro- 

*M. A. Gelfand, “The College Librarian in 


the Academic Community,” College and Re- 
search Libraries, X (April 1949), 129. 


gram of the college. It is agreed that the 
duties of the librarian and the profes- 
sional members of his staff are basically 
instructional in nature (or should be); it 
should follow that the librarian and those 
on his staff who are qualified to perform 
their individual roles as professional 
librarians should have the status of mem- 
bers of the instructional staff of the 
college.” 


Relationship between dean and 
librarian 


Inasmuch as the librarian is an officer 
who is charged with the administration 
of a major unit of the college which 
maintains contacts with all other units 
and serves all departments, and inter- 
ests and assists them in attainment of 
their various educational objectives, he 
is nominated in a large majority of mod- 
ern progressive colleges by the president 
and is directly responsible to him as are 
the dean and other chief administrative 
and educational officers. 

Since the dean and the librarian are 
two of the chief administrative officers 
of the college, since both are directly 
responsible to the president, and since 


both have very important parts in the | 


educational program of the college, it is 
important that they cooperate and work 
closely together. Each can help the 
other. 

The ways in which the librarian can 
help the dean are as follows: 

The librarian can, 

1. Keep the dean and other members 
of the faculty informed as to the devel- 


* Ibid. 
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opment of the library, especially in re- 
gard to changes of library policy. 

2. Notify the dean of reading mate- 
rials available in the library for proposed 
new courses of instruction. 

8. Send him the lists of new books 
added to the library as they are issued. 

4, Give him aid in looking up research 
materials he needs in his work. 

5. Supply answers pertaining to the 
library in college questionnaires that the 
dean has to fill out. 

6. Inform him as to how the library 
measures up to the educational stand- 
ards of the American Library Association 
and regional and other accrediting asso- 
ciations. 

7. Interpret to him the variety of serv- 
ices the library renders to the faculty and 
student body. 

8. Inform the dean of the status of the 
educational program of the college and 
of the improvements that need to be 
made so far as the library is concerned. 


The ways in which the dean can help 
the librarian are as follows: 

1. The dean can see that the librarian 
is either appointed a member of the cur- 
riculum committee so that he will be 
kept informed as to the changes in the 
educational program of the college, or 
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that he is consulted before and after new 
courses are considered and approved. 

2. Keep the librarian informed as to 
changes of educational policies of the 
college, especially those that affect the 
library. 

3. Recommend books and other read- 
ing materials for the library to purchase 
in his field. 

4. Support the librarian in his pres- 
entation of the library needs to the presi- 
dent. 

5. See that the library is represented 
on the program of faculty meetings, 
when there is need and it is desirable. 

6. Encourage students to use the lt 
brary. 

7. Encourage faculty to know and use 
the resources of the library. 

8. Encourage alumni and friends of 
the college to make gifts to the library. 

9. See that the library is not made the 
football of college politics, and that the 
library staff is not imposed 7 by hav- 
ing to perform non-library duties on Ii- 
brary time, when ordinarily these duties 
should be the responsibility of members 
of the college staff not connected with 
the library. 

10. Serve on the library committee as 
an ex officio member. 











Student Personnel Services in Japan 


WESLEY P. LLOYD 


ee in Japanese education are dem- 
onstrating remarkable progress in 
making needed changes in higher edu- 
cation. Not the least of these changes 
has been their recognition of the need 
for well-organized out-of-class services 
for students. Simultaneously there has 
been under way, since early in 1951, a 
conscientious attempt to train faculty 
members in the technical phases of stu- 
dent personnel work and administration. 
These two emphases have come largely 
from the Japanese Universities Institutes 
for Student Personnel Services. The in- 
stitutes were set up by the six American 
specialists in student personnel work 
who had been invited to spend one year 
in Japan to aid in the transition. The 
members of the American faculty of the 
institutes were Maurice J. Woolf, Kansas 
State College, Chester Ruedisili, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Leona Wise Jones, 
Denison University; Gordon Klopf, New 
York State Teachers College, Buffalo; 
Henry Borow, University of Minnesota; 
and Wesley P. Lloyd, Brigham Young 
University, director of the institutes. 
Few nations have faced so realistically 
their need for new practices, and the uni- 
versities of no other nation have made 
so much progress in one year in student 
personnel services as did the universi- 
ties of Japan in the single school year 
1951-52. Emphasis of the institutes was 
on the administrative organization of 
effective services, and members of Jap- 
anese university faculties were given 
training in the fields of student orienta- 
tion, student organizations and activities, 
counseling, faculty advising, student 
health, student housing, student employ- 
ment, and scholarships and financial aids. 
The program of the institutes also in- 


cluded a basic methodology in group pro- 
cedures. This method became a kind of 
“carrier wave” to democratic expression 
on university problems. 


Origin of the institutes 


The project was established with the 
encouragement and cooperation of the 
Japanese Ministry of Education and Ja- 
panese universities, the Civil Informa- 
tion and Education Section of the Su- 
preme Command Allied Powers (SCAP), 
the Department of the Army, and the 
United States Department of State. As- 
sistance in preliminary planning and 
technical counsel throughout the project 
were provided by an advisory committee 
organized by the American Council on 
Education.’ In Japan a national steering 
committee was set up by the Ministry 
of Education and local steering commit- 
tees were established in the areas of each 
of the three institutes.2. The institutes 
were held at Kyoto University, Kyushu 
University, and Tokyo University. 


Some problems in higher education 
in Japan 

With the help of the occupation av: 
thorities, the system of higher education 
in Japan had been reorganized and sim- 
plified in keeping with a more demo- 
cratic educational objective. Under the 
traditional Japanese system, the emphasis 


*E. G. Williamson, chairman; Willard W. 
Blaesser, Francis J. Brown, Helen D. Bragdon, 
Daniel D. Feder, and Donald J. Shank were 
members of the committee. In addition, spe 
cial assistance was given by Col. William 
Allison and Harold E. Snyder. 

* Kyohei Suzuki was chairman of the national 
steering committee. Chairmen of the three re- 
gional committees were Risaburo Torikai and 
Shunjoro Hattori, Kyoto University; Isao Ki- 
kuchi, Kyushu University; and Tadao Yanai- 
hara, Tokyo University. 
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had been upon the purely academic 
phases of higher education; there had 
been little or no systematic analysis of 
individual students and their needs. 
With the introduction of the Western 
philosophy of education, presidents, 
deans of faculties, and teachers in the 
universities of Japan became aware of 
the urgent need for improved services 
for students, but it was difficult for some 
to comprehend fully the major changes 
necessary in rebuilding university life in 
keeping with newer trends. Universities 
of the country traditionally had been 
given a status of such independence that 
it was easy to forget the obligations of 
the university to the social order around 
it. It was somewhat difficult for Japa- 
nese educators to accept a philosophy 
which gave special importance to the 
out-of-class needs of students in contrast 
to the conventional patterns of educa- 
tion to which students were expected to 
adjust. 

Japanese universities had become 
acutely aware of problems in faculty- 
student relations as a result of major in- 
cidents and student strikes motivated by 
Leftist student groups, over which uni- 
versity administrators and faculty mem- 
bers had but limited control. It seemed 
evident that these problems, largely po- 
litical in nature, could not be solved by 
superficial means. They struck at the 
heart of higher education and were of 
deep concern to students, professors, and 
university administrators. These issues 
could not be met intelligently without a 
technical study of students and their 
problems. It was felt that such a study, 
and the organized control growing from 
it, could be accomplished best through 
the creation of a major administrative 
unit within the universities, which would 
be charged with primary responsibility 
for all out-of-class services to students. 


Organization and procedures 
Three major institutes were estab- 
lished to give special training to univer- 
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sity faculty members in Japan. Each 
was of three months’ duration and was 
located in a major center to which uni- 
versities in the area could send repre- 
sentatives of their faculties. The first 
institute opened at Kyoto University in 
early September and closed in Decem- 
ber 1951. The Kyushu Institute oc- 
cupied the first three months of 1952. 
The third was conducted at Tokyo Uni- 
versity during April, May, and June, 
1952. These three sessions, located in 
widely separated areas of Japan, served 
the 426 colleges and universities of the 
country. 

A major emphasis of the year’s pro- 
gram was on the approximately one 
hundred visits by members of the Amer- 
ican faculty to universities throughout 
the country. These visits provided the 
opportunity for studying the Japanese 
university system and helped to clarify 
the objectives and the accomplishments 
of the year’s work in the minds of both 
the university administrators and the 
American faculty. 

One cannot talk with presidents and 
deans of faculties of Japanese institu- 
tions without sensing their desire that 
Japanese education absorb the more 
valuable elements in the education of the 
West. There is equal insistence, how- 
ever, that the most useful practices in 
the educational traditions of Japan be 
not sacrificed. Yet, in the midst of criti- 
cal and irritating problems, there was no 
evidence of the use of rash or desperate 
procedures by the Western-minded edu- 
cators who favored certain changes. 
There was still teatime and the medita- 
tion which on one campus after another 
revealed the methodical nature of the 
Japanese and at the same time mirrored 
the calm decisions that had been made 
on pressing problems of the day. 


Special administrators conference 


Among the most effective events re- 
lated to the institutes were the regional 
conferences in which the presidents of 
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the universities gathered. These were 
held at Kyoto, Kyushu, and Tokyo Uni- 
versities. They were working sessions 
in which actual procedures were detailed 
for providing improved personnel pro- 
grams on each of the campuses. The 
presidents had not met to discuss faculty 
problems, budgets, or legislation affect- 
ing their institutions but primarily to 
study problems of student personnel 
work in postwar Japan. They discussed 
the reorganizing of their faculties to 
provide for integrated and focused serv- 
ices to students. 

Near the close of each conference a 
panel of presidents presented actual pat- 
terns of procedure on which they were 
to operate on returning to their univer- 
sities. In each case, members participat- 
ing from the floor volunteered additional 
suggestions and plans and committed 
themselves to work toward specific im- 
provements after returning to their 
campuses. Later surveys indicated that 
these plans were realistic and actually 
were put into operation. 

There was held a special conference 
for deans of students and chiefs of sec- 
tions on student guidance and welfare. 
The deans talked freely about, and pro- 
vided plans for, improved relationship 
with their own staffs, with other admin- 
istrative officers, and with professors in 
the subject-matter areas. On other oc- 
casions, selected members of the Amer- 
ican faculty met with both faculty and 
student leaders to consider student politi- 
cal activities that had reached a high 
pitch in Japan before 1952 but were still 
critical in nature. Other members of the 
American faculty met with university 
psychologists and worked toward the 
practical application of psychology in 
counseling programs on the campus. 
There was need in Japan to support 
projects in applied psychology and to 
encourage psychologists to place greater 
emphasis on personnel tests, with coun- 
seling provided on the basis of the tests. 
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Significant by-products of the insti- 
tutes were the organization of a national 
and of regional professional associations 
of student personnel workers, the publi- 
cation of the lectures of the members of 
the American faculty for further use by 
universities after the close of the insti- 
tutes and of a set of recommendations 
left by the American faculty following 
their year’s study and teaching. 

In properly considering by-products, 
however, we are not to overlook the im- 
pressive development of common under- 
standings between educators of Japan 
and the United States. Groundwork was 
laid for an exchange of viewpoints and 
practices among various universities of 
Japan and the United States, and all of 
this was supplemented by an interchange 
of communication between professional 
agencies of the two countries. 


Changes in student personnel work 
in Japan 

Before the close of the institutes, lim- 
ited attempts were made to evaluate 
their effectiveness to the universities of 
Japan. Questionnaires sent to colleges 
and universities which had been repre- 
sented at the institutes by representatives 
of their professional associations indi- 
cated that in several dozen of the insti- 
tutions of higher learning administrative 
reorganization already was taking place 
or had taken place. Budgets for student 
personnel work were being increased 
materially; additional in-service training 
courses for faculty members were under 
way; counseling (the least emphasized of 
any phase in student personnel services 
in Japan) was being introduced; and na- 
tional agencies for higher education were 
acutely aware of the important place of 
student personnel services in the univer- 


sity offerings. 


Other results of the year’s work 


When higher education becomes a 
genuine medium of improved relation- 
ships between countries, it will come not 
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so much through an exchange of thought 
patterns alone, but even more through 
an exchange of procedures, practices, 
and personnel among the colleges and 
universities of the different nations. 

In the Institutes for Student Personnel 
Services held at Japanese universities, 
East met West in a rich experience for 
both. As Japanese educators were study- 
ing Western methods, techniques, and 
philosophies with reference to faculty- 
student relations and university services 
to students, the American team was ob- 
serving the remarkable respect of the 
Japanese people for the ideals of higher 
education and the precise administrative 
procedures through which Japanese 
ideals were brought to focus in practice. 

On three occasions during 1952-53, na- 
tional conferences of student personnel 
associations in the United States invited 
presentation and discussion of student 
personnel work in the universities of 
Japan—in 1952, the meetings of the Na- 
tional Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators and of the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association; in 1953 a 
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combined meeting of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association and 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women. 

Members of the American faculty re- 
turned to their universities in the United 
States with a feeling of confidence that 
substantial work had been accomplished. 
An excellent attitude and uncommon ini- 
tiative had been demonstrated by univer- 
sity leaders in Japan. Great universities 
took major steps to establish improved 
student personnel services; prominent 
among these were the three that were 
hosts to the institutes, Tokyo, Kyoto, and 
Kyushu Universities. 

In addition to the official achievements, 
friendships developed which will last 
through the years and constitute a per- 
sonal equation in the interrelations be- 
tween Japanese and American institu- 
tions of higher learning.* 


* For a more complete report of the institutes, 
see Wesley P. Lloyd, Student Counseling in 
Japan: A Two-Nation Project in Higher Edu- 
cation (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1953). 











The Council at Work 


New members of Executive Committee 


WO TEMPORARY appointments have 
been made to the Executive Commit- 

tee, to fill vacancies until the Annual 
Meeting in October: Lawrence A. Kimp- 
ton, chancellor, University of Chicago, 
vice James B. Conant, president, Har- 
vard University, resigned; and Mark C. 
Schinnerer, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio, representing the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors, vice William H. Lemmel, superin- 
tendent of schools, Baltimore, deceased. 
On February 25, the Executive Com- 
mittee unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing Resolution concerning Dr. Lemmel: 


The Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education has received with 
deep regret the news of the death on Janu- 
ary 29, 1953, of William Hugo Lemmel, 
Superintendent of Schools of Baltimore, 
Maryland. Although he had served as a 
member of this committee only since May 3, 
1952, his sound judgment and breadth of 
vision had become evident as a construc- 
tive force in our deliberations. 

A superintendent of schools since 1917, 
with experience gained in ten different com- 
munities in six states, Dr. Lemmel had at- 
tained the stature of a true educational 
leader. His success was based on a sincere 
and abiding love for youth, a willingness to 
give generously of his time and thought to 
worth-while civic movements, and his ability 
to engage in cooperative efforts with widely 
varied groups in a spirit of mutual under- 
standing and unity of purpose. He accepted 
people as he found them and had the rare 
capacity of infusing in them the desire to 
work together for the public welfare. 

In the words of Maryland’s Governor 
McKeldin, “Generations of children yet un- 
born may be thankful that Bill Lemmel lived 
and worked among us, for he accomplished 
great and lasting good.” 

The President of the Council is requested 
to forward copies of this Resolution to the 


family of Dr. Lemmel and to his associates 
in the Baltimore school system, and to re- 
cord the Resolution in the Minutes. 


Newly appointed Commission on 
Instruction and Evaluation 


T. RaymMonp McConne tt, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, chairman 

OMER CLYDE ADERHOLD, president, Univer- 
sity of Georgia 

ETHEL J. ALPENFELS, professor, School of 
Education, New York University 

Russe.i M. Cooper, assistant dean, College 
of Science, Literature and the Arts, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 

Excmer EL us, dean of arts and sciences, 
University of Missouri 

C. C. Fries, professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 

Rev. THEeopore M. Hessurcu, C.S.C., presi- 
dent, University of Notre Dame 

Haroip W. Stoke, dean, Graduate School, 
University of Washington 

Ratpu W. Ty er, dean, Division of the So- 
cial Sciences, University of Chicago 

PueseE Warp, principal, Commerce Adult 
School, San Francisco, Calif. 

Martin D. Wuiraker, president, Lehigh 
University 


New Committee on Civil Defense and 
Higher Education 


CotcaTe W. Darpen, JR., president, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, chairman 

Jamie R. ANTHONy, comptroller, Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology 

Livincston L. Briatr, American National 
Red Cross 

Tueopore A. DistLer, president, Franklin 
and Marshall College 

T. Kerru GLENNAN, president, Case Institute 
of Technology 

Jesse W. Harris, vice-dean, School of 
Home Economics, University of Tennessee 

Mitprep E. Newron, director, School of 
Nursing, Ohio State University 

Rev. Jonn A. O’Brien, S.J., president, Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross 

Dewey B. Sturt, dean, College of Liberal 
Arts, State University of Iowa 
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